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From Hand Loom to the 
Machine and Mill, the 
Story of an Industry 


By William M. Feigenbaum 

T is well that the textile workers are 

facing their masters in what may de- 
velop into one of the historic and de- 
cisive laabor battles in American history. 
It is well that the textile workers, long 
the most oppressed and outraged of 
America’s exploited, should stand up 
hundreds of thousands strong, and pit 
the majesty of their numbers against the 
might and the power of their masters. 

The great strike that is even now being 
unfolded may wel! become a milestone in 
American industrial history because of the 
peculiar circumstances surrounding the in- 
dustry and the conditions under which the 
textile workers have always labored. 

{ 24 textile industry is one of the basic 
industries of all capitalist countries; it was 
the first to come under capitalist conditions; 
in it the hideous exploitation of the work- 
érs—men, women and children—reached 
its peak, and in it the workers in this 
country have thus far vainly struggled fo 
human conditions, and for general labor 
organization. 

It is a titanic struggle on a titanic field. 
It is the first time in years that in America 
a great basic industry is faced by al) its 
workers in what may develop into a show- 
down. Will the textile industry continue 
its present slave conditions, turning over 
vast fortunes to capitalists and their asso- 
ciates out of the hideous exploitation of 
workers, North and South? Or will that 
industry be the first of the great basic 
industries of America to be conquered by 
trade unionsm and compelled by the might 
of solidarity of the workers to establish 
the human conditions that have thus fa: 
been so noticeably absent? 

The present struggle will tell, and in 
that struggle every Socialist, every for- 
ward-looking workingman is enlisted just 
as surely ag though he were himself on the 
actual picket line. 
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The textile industry of America has 








“Textile Industry Paralyzed 


ro) OS 


Unions and Socialists Co- 
operate on a Wide Front 
In Vital Struggle 





LATEST STRIKE DEVELOPMENTS 

Strike area wideng as even bess spokes- 
men confess rapid strike gains. Silk work- 
ers join up despite herculean efforts to ve- 
strain them. Forced by sheer immensity 
of walkout, President Roosevelt creates 
special board of mediators to “investigate” 
and report back—by October 1! “Riots,” 
instigated by bosses’ thugs—some legal and 
some exutra-legal—take toll of strikers’ 
lives as government forces owned by em- 
ployers swing into action. Pickets beaten, 
lugged, gassed, but strike grows, Hun- 
dreds arrested, but thousands take their 
places. North Carolina governer calls out 
national guard, because “power of the staté 
has been definitely challenged” by strikers 
in their fight for the right to live. Mills 
arm deputies and other thugs to resist 
strike spread. Acres of looms in wide 
spread Southern and New Englond areas 
shut down as strike cuts great swathe 





across East. 

Strike Generalissine Gorman cites uniowm 
demands. British Labor Congress sends 
greetings, sympathy, pledge of support. 
Three notabl religious leaders, represent- 
ing Catholic, Protestant and Jewish faiths, 
issue joint statement backing up strike. 
Socialist Party leaders and members active 
in strike; hundreds of partyites cond 
Yipsels vally in New York City to pull 
down shops and picket. U.T.W. calls con 
ference, inviting Central Trades and Labor 
Council, United Hebrew Trades; SO- 
CIALIST PARTY and a few unions, to 
map plans for Middle Atlantic area, 

By Paul Porter 

Chie) lines were mobilized on a 

1,500-mile front this week as a half 
million textile workers from Maine *o 
Alabama, disgusted with the ‘National 
Run Around” of the New Deal, walked 
out in the biggest strike this country -has 
seen in a dozen years. 

The strike, closing hundreds of mills— 








many for the first time in their history— 
and promising to bring all branches 





been one of the pets of big 
business. North and South, it has 


of the textile industry to a stand- 
still, marks a new high in the cur- 


Stirred by the previous great 


Sa ah he ind the S in Washi 
been in old party polities up t | Behind the Scenes in Washington ||: i's "atts 


every eyes, it has benefitted by dis-| 





criminatory tariffs, and it has been | 
the beneficiary of a curious kind of 


sectionalism. T last 
The modern textile industry grew been 


out of the very things that created |.; 1 ere Pidain | CHIC ‘ ; 
at the National Press Club. A} 4 being embarrassed by the nomi- 


modern capitalism as we know it. hird ¢ 
7 nar . _jthird of 
Up to 1765, thread and fabrics 
were created almost exactly as 
they had been spun and woven by 
the Romans, the Greeks and the 


Gretchens of the play sitting de-| now. 
murely at their spinning wheels 
singing as they spun; the Colonial] luncheon 


their men went off to fight the|came to 


tions identical with those of the] National 

women of the days of Julius} ground. 

Caesar and of Pericles and of Tut- 
(Continued on Page Eight) 





By dgenjamin Meiman 


Chances are that at the Sinclai1 
there will be as many 
matrons spinning on the wheels} present as at the Norman Thomas 
now at sale at every Antique}luncheon two years ago when more 
Shoppe on the high roads while|than three hundred newspapermen 
hear the Socialist Presi- 
Indians were performing opera-| dential. candidate. After all the 
Press Club is neutral 


Many Washington pulitical ob- 
servers fail to see tic wisdom of 





Upton Sinclair has} 
invited to a luncheon} 


6 43 | 
a century of literary] 


work, devoting his talents to an 
ideal did not secure such an in- | 
vitation for Upton Sinelair, but 
Egyptians. The beautiful Sentas}a democratic gubernatorial nomi- 
and Marguerites of the opera, the|nation did. Oh, well, he is news 





President Roosevelt’s caution with 
regard to Sinclair. Why should the 


| President, or for that matter the 


entire Democratic Party, be afraid 


nation or election of an ex-Social- 
ist? There have been many other 


FIRST ROUND TABLE 
BROADCAST 





The Social Problems Round 
Table under the auspices of the 
Rand School of Social Science 
and The New Leader, on WEVD 
Tuesday, September 11th, at 19 
p.m., will present Dr. Harry W. 
Laidler, Socialist candidate for 
Comptroller, Frank Crosswaith, 
and James Oneal, Editor of The 
New Leader. 











demonstrations in San Francisco, 


harmony with] Milwaukee, Toledo and Minne+ 
their parties, such as LaFollette in! opolis, workers everywhere watched 


Long in}eagerly the mounting strength of 


Surely Phil LaFollette,|the national textile strike called 
who was elected as a Republican,|/by the United Textile Workers. 


7 





was as far from the regular con 
servative Republican party and 
from the views of the Republican 
President as is Sinclair from the 
Democratic “New Dealers” and 
from the experimenting President 
Roosevelt. 


The Battle of Waterloo at 
Hyde Park 

T is reasonable to assume that a 
real decisive battle is taking place 
between General Johnson and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, if you know what 
happened at the White House be- 
fore Roosevelt left for his so-called 
vacation. 

When Miss Perkins and Donald 

(Continued on Page Five) 





Other unions telegraphed promises 
of aid to strike headquarters, as 
did the national executive com- 
mittee and local executives of the 
Socialist Party. Everywhere a 
buoyant optimism, born of the 
feeling of unity, mingled with the 
grim determination to win. 
Besides the new encouragement 
to militant, class-conscious strug- 
gle, other major developments to 
which the strike gave rise were as 
follows: 
Showdown on NRA 
1. A definite show-down with the 
NRA was at hand. The textile 
code, setting minimum wages at 





(Continued on Page Four) 





Stirring Pictures of Textile Strike Scenes on Page Three 
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FACE TO FACE 


N Labor Day statesmen and preachers, university 


presidents and editors told 
cérély they love labor and how 


labor is a vital factor in the life of the world. 


the world how sin- 
deeply they feel that 


the forces of 
minds with the exploiters of labor. 

On Labor Day all was friendliness and peace. 
day after Labor Day workers and their exploiters were 
face to face in what may well develop into one of the 
decisive struggles in American labor history. 

For the struggle is not the result of a mere dis- 
agreement among men who find they cannot come to 
an agreement about wages and hours and working con* 
ditions; it is the flaming up of a conflict that is in- 
herent in the accursed system under which we live, 
under which some men work and other men enjoy the 
In which human exploitation is 
the very law of life, and will continue to be so long as 
the system lasts. 
a 
embattled 
sends its fraternal greetings, 
sources freely at. their disposal. 


fruits of 


day after Labor Day the textile strike flamed 
over a 1,500-mile battlefront, with tens of thousands 
of mén and women on the picket line, with public au- 
thorities taking their stand—as they always do—with 
which means in their 


‘Yaw and ofder,” 


their toil. 


gallant struggle, < 
the Socialist 
and places 


great and a 
textile workers 


* * * 


HILE the textile workers are consolidating their 
forces for what may be a life-and-death struggle 
the British trade unions are holding their annual-con- 
gress and are preparing for their not-so-far-distant 


The next election will soon be h 


is conceded in all sides that there is better than an 
even chance that the workers will win out. 
event there will be a real labor and Socialist govern- 
ment avoiding all the errors and blunders of the last 
labor. government; and in such a government the or- 
ganized unions will play a vital role. 

The British workers know that they have a bitter 
struggle ahead, 
gone far in the century just past, and armed with the 
knowledge of their past victories and led by workers 
who know the problems that they must face they are 


but they are ready for it. 








The ND at the 


There is nothing 


But new or old, 
the stomachs of ev 


ind to the 
movement 
all its re- 


boundaries. But it 


committee is uncovering the 
national arms racket. 


prepating for what will in effect ‘be a revolntion as 
fundamental as any the world has seen, albeit they do 
not talk in blood-curdling phrases and are armed main- 
ly with the consciousness of the might of their num- 
bers and the role they play in the life of their country, 


* * * 


same time a Senatorial investigation 


vileness of the inter- 


exactly new in what Senator Nye 


is finding out, except for new names and new details. 
it is a disgusting and filthy story and 
en strong men turn at the 
recital now being unfolded at Washington. 
Everyone has heard something about the mysterious 
Sir Basil Zaharoff; everyone knows something about 
the traffic in death carried on by munitions companies 
who subsidize newspapers to preach noisy “patriotism” 
while they themselves are totally oblivious to national 


sinister 


comes with something of a shock 


to realize that the snaky Zaharoff has been operating 
in the United States and that this Lord of Monte, 


Carlo has been drawing millions in profits for the 


the American flag. 


eld, and it 


tutes 
upon 


In that it! 


O complete our 
brisk September 
of John E. 
ciation of 
says this holy man, 


They have 


Edgerton, president of the National Asso- 
Manufacturers. 


should not suffer from hunger.” 


making of the submarines that win such vociferous 
cheers when they are shown in the newsreels flying 


The story: is an epitome of everything that is vile 
and wicked in capitalism. 
plays with human lives in the millions and that prosti- 
the noblest sentiments of human beings. 
Capitalism must be 
human race can begin to live. 


It is the profit system that 


Out 


destroyed before the 


. eS 
picture of a lovely world. these 


days, we have the inspiring words 


“Even God Almighty,” 
“never promised anyone that he 

















N the way to camp we picked 

up a hitch-hiker, a nice 
about eighteen, 
He 


where 


young fellow of 
carrying a heavy 
his to 
father, a 
dying, and he had walked from 
New York to that 
morning. He one 
dollar and he 


grip. was 


on way Scranton 


his coal miner, was 
Paterson 


had 


Was 


exactly 

trying not to 
Spend a cent of it if he could 
possibly help it. 

He was a but had 
been in the army only a month and 
had not yet re- 
ceived any pay. 
His duty was 
to guard the 
one pure maid- 
en left—or so 
the song goes 
—the Statue of 
Liberty, and he 
said the small 


soldier, he 











group of sol- 

diers — there 

are about fifty ° 

stationed onthe ~ G. W. Klein 


the Island—are 
subjected to the same military drill, 
the same rigid discipline as any 
major army detachment. The eight- 
een or so officers are always on the 
watch to catch any infractions of 
rules, however slight. If a soldier 
is caught. smoking he is punished. 
He thought it was awfully funny, 
and we thought it was pretty sad. 
What interested us very much 
was the lad’s occupation before he 
got into the army. If you've ever 


done any hitch-hiking you know 
that both the hikers and the hikees 
often get quite chatty. Especially 


when you're riding a long stretch 
together, everybody knows 
everybody else’s business. Once, a 
boy friend and myself were given 
a long lift by a physician who had 
just operated on Ethel Barrymore. 
Speaking of operations. 

Well, anyway, this lad had been, 
of all things, a grave-digger. But 
grave-digging in Scranton is not a 
simple operation. Graves are not 


soon 


A a Digger and 
A Soldier on the Road 


By Gertrude Weil Klein 








dug, really, they’re blasted. The 
ground is pretty much solid rock 
and before the dead can be prop- 
erly buried the grave-digger pre. 
pares what virtually amounts to a 
vault. This lad had worked around 
the mines and he was familiar with 
dynamite so he made a good grave- 
digger. And the pay was pretty 
good too. About eighteen dollars 
per grave. Dynamite was cheap and 
a helper could be hired for a dollar 
or so. But with the depression, the 
town felt that a family man should 
have the job. 

And so our friend left town to 
shift for himself. His father had 
been out of work for a long time 
and it just meant depriving the 
rest of the kids of food if he stuck 
around. And now his father was 
dying. Funny, how fast miners 
went to pieces once they cracked 
up. His father was a giant of a 
man, not much past forty, but he 
was through. 

While he was talking, I thought 
of a book I had read recently called 
“Boy and Girl Tramps of America” 
which I hope to say more about at 
a later date. Thousands of young 
boys and girls are wandering about 
the country, shivering in freight 
cars, hounded from town to town, 
broken beyond salvaging. All be- 
cause poverty has made them an 
additional burden in that holy 
sanctum called home. And some of 
them drift into the army. Not be- 
cause it has any special attraction 
for them. But—just because. Our 
hitch-hiker, for instance, refused to 
wear his uniform while on leave, 
though he knew it would be easier 
for him to get a lift if he did. (Not 
with us, we told him.) He couldn’t 
quite explain what his aversion to 
wearing his uniform was, but he 
didn’t want to wear it. Didn’t want 
to appear conspicuous. 

* a + 

I returned from my vacation, if 
anyone is interested, with a swell 
coat of tan, a peachy cold and not 
full of vim and vigor. There’s one 
thing a vacation is certainly good 
for, and that’s more vacation, 
{Your hint leaves us cold, Gert. 
Ed.]} 








MINNESOTA PARTY TO 
HOLD F.L. CANDIDATES 
TO THEIR PLATFORM 


MINNEAPOLIS. — A pledge of 
100% to the official 
Farmer-Labor party platform must 
all candidates of that 
the endorsement 


allegiance 


be made by 
party who wish 
of the Socialists, according to an 
announcement authorized by a state 
conference of the Socialist party. 
Candidates will be nominated on 
the Socialist ticket to oppose cer- 
tain Farmer-Labor nominees who 
are deemed to be “pussy-footing” 
in their allegiance to their own 
party’s platform. 

The statement follows: “The So- 
cialist party in conference has de- 
cided after considerable discussion 
to nominate a full set of candidates 
for state offices. We have done 
this becaus we recognize that a 
number of the Farmer-Labor party 
candidates are evading the issues 
of the Farmer-Labor platform. 

“We believe in that declaration 
of principles and up to this time 
have made no effort to put up a 
separate ticket. We are willing to 
cooperate with the Farmer-Labor 
party to the extent of accepting 
this platform; ;however, there is 
chaos and confusion in their own 
ranks, For instance, we find that 
Senator Shipstead, when asked, ‘Do 
you stand for the Farmer-Labor 
platform?’ gave this answer, ‘I 
stand on my record.’ 

“Taking this all in all, we find 
that it is time for the Socialist 
party to nominate a full ticket of 
our own. We have put full powers 
in the hands of the state executive 
committee of the Socialist party 
with the understanding that the 
candidates who have been nomi- 
nated by the Farmer-Labor asso- 
ciation must at once be interviewed 
and declare where they stand on 
the platform of the Farmer-Labor 
party. 

“The state executive committee 
of the Socialist party has also been 
instructed to withdraw any or all 
candidates of the Socialist party 
who have been nominated against 
candidates of the Farmer-Labor 
party who declare 100% allegiance 
to their platform as accepted by 


HE Labor Day edition of The 

New Leader was completely sold. 
Within two days every available 
copy had been sold and comrades 
from the locals and ,branches were 
being turned away from the office 
disappointed and empty-handed. 

Every section of the Socialist 
movement used the Labor Day edi- 
tion for its propaganda work. Party 
locals and branches, YPSL. circles 
and Young Circle Leagues, as well 
as many unions, got large bundles 
to use for propaganda at meetings, 
demonstrations and picnics. 

Good Work, Meyer! 

Chicago took special bundle or- 
ders to the number of 2,000 copies, 
in addition to he usual orders that 
go to that city. 

After Meyer Halushka appeared 
before the Chicago Federation of 
Jewish Unions that organization 
bought 1,000 copies to use at its 
Labor Day picnic, while 1,000 more 
were used by other organizations. 


Other labor organizations that 
cooperated in making the 1934 


Labor Day issue the most success- 
ful in many years included the 
Joint Boards of the Clo kmakers 
and the Dressmakers, the United 
Hebrew Trades, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, and many other 
unions, local as well as national. 


Arthur Fassberg 
Many readers have complimented 
The New Leader upon the remark- 
able drawings by Arthur Fassberg. 
Last week’s striking cartoon for 
Labor Day, and the beautiful deco- 
ration to Eliot White’s prose poem 
were among his best. We like this 
week’s drawing, too, and we are 
sure our readers will like it as well 
as we do. 
Arthur Fassberg is a quiet, mod- 
est young artist well known in New 
York and highly thought of in ar- 
tistic circles. Arthur, however, 
happens to be a good Socialist (as 
well as a swell guy personally), and 
his contribution to the cause to 
which he is devoted his very 
splendid artistic talent. 
The Hillquit Supplement 
In connection with the memorial 
meeting to be held October 7th, the 
first anniversary of the death of 


is 








the Farmer-Labor convention at 
St. Paul on March 28, 1934,” 


Our Labor Day Edition 
Was Quickly Sold Out 





will publish a special Hillquit sup- 
plement to go with the issue of 
October 6th. There will be four 
important articles covering Morris 
Hillquit’s career: a biographical 
sketch, Hillquit and the American 
labor movement, Hillquit as leader 
of the American Socialist move- 
ment. In addition there will be 
brief articles by leading Socialists 
and trade unionists here and 
abroad. The names of the writers 
will be announced shortly. 

The Hillquit Memorial issue will 
be illustrated with pictures of the 
late revered leader of our party, 
and will be a paper that thousands 
of Socialists, trade unionists and 
others will be proud to save. 

The supplement will be printed 
separately from the main body of 
the paper which will contain the 
usual news and editorial features. 
There will be no additional cost for 
that issue. 


Our Special Offer 

The circulation of The New 
Leader is growing fast; and the 
mails are full of requests for sam- 
ple copies. Comrades everywhere 
are asking for bundles to be used 
in the campaign, and unions are 
using The New Leader in their in- 
dustrial struggles. ‘ 

This is just the time to introduce 
The New Leader to more and more 
people. They need the Socialist 
message, and you need an every- 
growing circulation for your paper. 
For this reason we have the 
special 25-cent rate for a three 
months’ trial subscription. 
Make use of it at once! 





THE NEW LEADER, a Socialist pub- 
lication, supports the Socialist Party 
and the struggles of the organized 
working class. Signed contributions do 
not necessarily zepresent the policy of 
The New Leader. On the other hand 
it welcomes a variety of opinions 
consistent with its declared p e. 
Contributors are requested not to 
write on both sides of the paper and 


Manuscripts that cannot be 

not be returned unless return omc 
is enclosed. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

1 Year, New York City Edition. .$2.6¢ 
1 Year, Nationa) Edition........$1.04 
1 Year te F 33.08 
-$2.56 


Entered as Second Class Matter Jan- 
wary 18, 1924, at the By ‘Othes at 
New Yerk, under act of March 3, 1878. 








Morris Hillquit, The- New Leader 
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Mass Strike Spreads Despite — 
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et 


oak 


nal 
ck / As the general textile strike 
ner f grows hourly in numbers, exceeding 3 
the’ all expectations, and a complete 
US shutdown of the entire textile in- 
ing dustry looms, the employers are 
massing all their resources to 
ile block the effectiveness of the walk- 
hat out. Nine Southern workers have 
ti- already been murdered by the 
ut forces of authority and property— 
he five in Homeopath, S. C.; two in 
Trion, Ga., and one each in Greens- 





ville, S. C.. and Augusta, Ga. 
Several hundred strikers have been 
wounded, several probably fatally. 
The situation in many centers is 
so acute that the union is on the 
watch everywhere against the 
threat of violence to the textile 
strikers. 

A mass funeral of the slaugh- 
tered -workers will be held on 
Saturday. Norman Thomas, So- 
cialist leader, will probably be the 
main speaker, flying to the scene 
from the Middle West, according 
to Comrade Paul Porter, whe 
heads the silk department publicity 
staff. 

The Socialist Party of New York 
is arranging for a mass picket 
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al 5 —" es aes ou a ee ae RE ‘aad a Al nf 3 : ane seemta which ates pow 
an Above: At right, group of mill workers in Charlotte, N.C., cheering the news of the spread of the strike. Robert L. McCanless, at left,' supplying thugs and “guards” to 
ms son of a millionaire mill owner, encourages the mill workers to strike against his father and other bosses the seabbing mills. 
re He — —— meenaeteennieeheciine pipelineanattil 
7 At left, Southern national , 
a guardsmen in an off moment, 
awaiting orders to march 
- against strikers. — At right, - E 
y, girls leaving factories in an- “ 
: swer to strike call. — “We , 
Defend the Bosses” is the 
- metto of the militia. “We ‘ 
e Battle for Humanity” is the 
~ slogan of the woman workers. 
v FUR WORKERS Below: A mass meeting of Paterson, New Jersey, silk workers after taking a vote to join the general strike. Twenty thousand 





ss MAY AFFILIATE 
e WITH LL.G.W.U. 


NE of the most important de- 
‘ velopments in the garment 
~ ‘field in recent years may follow 
" the request of the Furriers’ Joint 
t Council, the A.F.ofL. fur work- 


/ 
ff ers’ union in New York City, for 
affiliation with the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
The general executive board of 
the garment union is considering 
the plea. 

Affiliation with the LL.G.W.U. | 
would mean an intensive and con- 
clusive campaign definitely to or- 

| 
} 











ganize a market that has suffered 
J especially from both chaotic eco- 
nomic conditions and dual union- 
{ y ism. It probably would herald a 


war to a finish against the Com- | 
munist needle trades union which, 
practically extinct everywhere 
else, has made a last desperate | 
| 
| 





. 


stand in the New York fur mar- 
ket, with the cennivance cf cer- 
tain manufacturers who find it 
to their advantage to stimulate 
chaos and to support the kind of 
abertive unionism that divides atinnaneiieaia 


(Continued..on.Page Fows) 0! 
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A A i le 


tive of the A. F. of L., presided 





all over the country; graphic 


Socialist League. 


But in recent months especially the onwar the 
has called for renewed struggle, and party and youth organizations have 
been called upon for greater participation and leadership. This was 
to have been expected from the record of the past. The response of 
party members has been magnificent 
especially the work of the party, ; 
People’s Socialist League, has been so important that 


special comment. 


When a union not at all “socialistic” 


party to take complete charge of 
out—to pull out the workers and 


the brunt of battle in a hitherto unorganizable field—a new recog- 
nition by labor of the necessity for cooperation is revealed. When 


young comrades respond, as they 
Labor Committee, and hasten to vo 


at-night duty—penniless comrades from the Bronx, for instance, 
ps at an hour which necessitates leaving 
home at 3:30 a. m.—we have a live situation in the party which no 


picketing remote Brooklyn sho 


setbacks can diseonrage and no att 


EPORTS in increasing numbers come to The New Leader from 


cialists, young and old, in unionization campaigns and in strikes. On 
the picket lines and in the jails, in the shops and outside, Socialists 
have made an enviable record for unselfish devotion to the workers. 

I do not cite these facts as something exceptional. The history of 
the workers’ battles for better conditions could not be written without 
at the same time citing—as a matter of course—the unstinting activity 
of the members of the Socialist Party and the Young People’s 


ally relating the activities of So- 


d march of the workers 


everywhere. In New York City 
and particularly of the Young 
it calls for 


in character calls upon the 


strike activities in a general walk- 
organize them, to picket, to bear 


did at the meeting called by the 
lunteer for early morning and late- 


aecks ean smash. 





Taxi Drivers’ 


UnionGrows 








HUGE mass meeting of New 

York taxi drivers was held at 
3 a.m. Friday at Palm Garden, 306 
W. 52nd St., by the New York 
Taxi Chauffeurs’ Union, Local 
19,795 of the A. F. of L., to cele- 
brate the recent great access of 
membership and to lay plans for 
consolidating the recent gains. 
With the granting of a charter by 
the A.F. of L. to the taxi drivers 
as a federal labor union, a great 
deal of enthusiasm has developed 
among the underpaid and exploited 
hackmen of the city for the union. 
The union has a membership of 





14,000. Among the _ speakers 
were Jacob Panken, Pauline 
Newman of the Union Health 


Center, Frank R. Crosswaith, fa- 
meus Negro labor organizer and 
Socialist, and Noah A. Walters, Jr., 
Soeialist youth leader. 

William B. Mahoney, representa- 


and sounded the keynote of the 
meeting. 

Great strides in organizational 
work have been made by Jack 
Butler, in charge of the Harlem 


Bronx, and by the three men who 
are assisting the union in general 
organization work—Anthony An- 
dosca, James Iantosca and Mike 
Glass. Sam Smith and Hy. Golj- 
stein are directing borough-wide 
activities. Committees in the field 
are actively engaged in enrolling 
new members. 

As the union is now part of the 
A. F. of L., its membership cam- 
paign stresses the advantages to be 
obtained from joining the bona fide 
labor movement. The call for the 
meeting issued by the union urges: 

“If you want to raise your stand- 
ard of living; if you want better 
living and working conditions; if 
you want to abolish the blacklist; 
if you want to eliminate being 
tossed around for low booking's; if 


~ Textile 


(Continued from Page One) 
$13 a week in the South and $14 
in the North, was the first NIRA 
code to be established and was 
hailed by Roosevelt supporters as 
a model. After a year’s opera- 
tion, workers point out that the 
minimum wage provisions have 
been widely disregarded, that the 
reduction in weekly working hours 
has led not to an increase in em- 
ployment but only to the “stretch- 
out” of those already lucky enough 
to have jobs, and finally that the 
agencies of the New Deal govern- 
ment were invariably the agencies 
of the bosses. Now thoroughly dis- 
illusioned with the New Deal 
“partnership,” they have turned 
once more to their only reliable 
weapon—their own united action. 

2. This first major break on the 
part of organized labor with the 
New Deal is being carefully 
watched by all unions, and espe- 
ciaily by the workers in the stee! 
and automobile industries. If the 
textile strike is won, it will pre- 
sage giant battles in all basic in- 
dustries. 

South Takes to Unionism 

3. Unionism, apparently, has at 
last taken firm root in the South. 
Manufacturers were able to escape 


Se 


the union-conscious workers of 
New England by moving their 


mills below the Mason and Dixon 
iine, but they have not been able 
{o escape the lessons of history. 
Capitalist industrialism  every- 
where creates the conditions of 
class struggle, and the South now 
repeats the history of older indus- 
trial centers. The organization of 
the southern workers brings .a 
young, militant, and powerful new 
element into the American labor 
movement. 

4. Under persistent hammering 
by the mouthpieces of big capital, 
the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune, the Roose- 
velt government was preparing a 
sharp step backward in its relief 
program, the effect of whith can 





you want representation at the 
hack license committee; if you 
wan to get rid of the company 


union; if you want to remedy the 
evils and abuses that exist for the 
driver both in the garage and on 
the streets; if you want an organi- 
zation that will collectively fight 
for the legislation in your interests 
and against unfavorable legislation, 





district; by Joe Melnick, in the 


you will join the union,” 





Celluloid Workers Win 


A ‘successful two weeks’ strike 
by the Celluloid, Catalin. and Galli- 
lith Workers’ Union resulted in a 
collective agreement in this in- 
dustry previously characterized by 
deplorable conditions. Led by Max 
Meyerson and a strike committee 
including H. Yasner, S. Rosenfeld 
and Mickey Most, the workers won 
union recognition, the 100% closed 
shop, decrease in hours, increase in 
wages, élimination of child labor, 
hiring through the union, and 


other concessions. 

Joe Glass, aided by Max Delson, 
both of the Socialist Lawyers’ 
Association, represented the union 
in the legal field, and party and 
Yipsel members aided in the strike 
activities. Gerry Coleman was 
among those beaten up and ar- 
rested. The strike still continues 
against the Amerloid Manufac- 
turing Co. in Brooklyn, where the 
workers declare they won’t go back 
until they: win similar conditions. 





Printers Union Joins 
Newspaper Guild Fight 





‘A SIGNIFICANT venture in union 
cooperation was undertaken 
this week when the printers’ union, 
joining in the four weeks’ fight 
waged by the N. Y. Newspaper 
Guild against the Staten Island 
Advance, entered into an agreement 
for a joint organization campaign 
to be concluded only by a joint 
settlement. The pact was signed 
by L. H. Rouse, president of the 
New York Typographical Union 
(Big Six) and Heywood Broun, na- 
tional head of the guild, which is 
not yet affiliated with the A.F.ofL. 
Others unions, like the Web Press- 
men’s, the Stereotypers’ and the 
Mailers’, may join soon to organize 
the last of the open shop news- 
papers in the city. 
The Guild was fighting to force 
the publisher of the Advance, S. I. 





second against Newhouse...” 


Furriers May 
Join LL.G.W.U. 


(Continued from Page Three) 
workers and sets them against 
each other. 

Another significant aspect of 
the plan is the irresistible trend 
toward industrial unionism it re- 
veals. Coupled with the probable 
affiliation of the neckwear work- 
ers’ union to the A.C.W.A. and 
other evidences of the desire for 
greater cohesion and more dras- 
tic tightening of workers’ battle 
lines, the move promises more 
serious consideration by the A.F. 
of L. San Francisco convention 
of the nation-wide demand for 
industrial unionism. 





Newhouse, to reinstate Alexarder 
Crosby. This is the second battle 
by the Newspaper Guild—and the 


be nothing else than wholesale 
strike-breaking deliberately under- 
taken. Heretofore, strikers gen- 
erally have not been discriminated 
against in the distribution of the 
inadequate relief, but have been 
treated like other hungry workers. 
This week, on the first day of the 
strike, Harry Hopkins, Federal Re- 
lief Administrator, contributed his 
bit to strike-breaking by indicating 
that relief might be denied strik- 
ers. 

5. This possibility, and the very 
likely probability of Southern Dem. 
ocratic governors’ ordering. out 
troops against the strikers, give an 
immediate importance to the decla- 
ration of the United Textile Work 
ers at their recent convention for 
a national Labor Party. Ordinarily, 
this might have been just another 
resolution, but now the conditions 
arise which may cause the new 
unionists to decide to fight with 
their political arm as well as their 
industrial arm. It a situation 
which Socialists are watching with 
utmost care. 

Half a Million Workers— 

Marching! 

These are the major perspectives 
of the strike, but momentarily they 
are overshadowed by the drama of 
a half million marching men and 
women. In Lawrence, Fall River, 


is 


New Bedford, Paterson, and Pas- 
saic—even in Gastonia and some 
other southern mill centers—they 
have marched before, but never 


with such hope or with the knowl- 
edge that a majority of all textile 
workers were striking and picket- 





go cS oe on ne 





ers, in some cases as many as 
2,000, who speed from mill to mill 
throughout the county, closing all 
mills in their path. The motor- 
cades are skillfully led, striking 
quick and hard before the sheriffs’ 
deputies and the bosses realize 
what is happening. The militant 
mass action of the workers has the 
mill owners badly frightened, and 
news despatches from southern cit- 
ies indicate that an appeal for 
troops is imminent. It is even like- 
ly that the bosses will request mar- 
tial law in order to stop the mass 
motoreades of the strikers. 

Outstanding among the successes 
of the mass picketing was the clos- 
ing of all mills in Durham, N. C., 
employing some 4,500 workers. An; 
other mill to be closed by the same 
methods was the Loray mill of the 
Manville Jenckes corporation in 
Gastonia, where the bitter strike 
in 1929 was waged. Gaston county 
is now one of the biggest concen- 
tration centers of the U. T. W. 

Bosses Mobilizing 

As the strike settles down to 

what will apparently be a long 
siege, the employers were mobiliz- 
ing their usual weapons of war- 
fare. One scab-herding detective 
agency announced that it had re- 
cruited 2,000 “mill guards’—gun- 
men, to you. Rush orders for tear- 
gas bombs, machine guns, and sim- 
ilar equipment was reported by 
some chemical and munitions man- 
ufacturers. The General Strike 
Committee has information from 
workers employed in these plants 
that many of the orders are be- 
ing shipped directly to textile mills. 
others to sheriffs and police depart- 
ments. 
The workers are determined to 
avoid, if possible, the violence pro- 
voked by. the bosses’ agents, but 
union leaders admit that a repeti- 
tion of the Marion, N. C., massacre 
of 1929, when six strikers were 
murdered, may be attempted. -by 
the gunmen pressed into service as 
“ouards.” 

At the present time, the textile 
strike eonfined to the cotton, 
woolen, silk and rayon branches.of 
the industry, but a national strike 
of history workeis may also be 
ordered at any time by President 
Emil Rieve of the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers, and 
a member of the General Strike 
Committee. Many hosiery mills in 
the South are now on strike, but 
the organized mills of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading district. are 
bound by a working contract ne- 
gotiated last year. These also, 
however, may be called out in the 
effort to unionize the whole in- 
dustry. 

Socialists Rally to Aid 
Thronghout the strike region, 
Socialists have promptly respond- 
ed to the pledge of aid made by the 
national executive committee. Some 
of these are regularly employed in 
the industry; others are volunteer- 
ing their services to the strike com- 
mittee, 

In New York City, Jack Altman, 
secretary of the Socialist Party 
labor committee, has mobilized 200 
party members and Yipsels, who 
have virtually had the whole re- 
sponsihility for the conduct of the 
strike in that erea. ; 

Among others on the firing line 
are Glen Trimble, secretary of the 
Massachusetts party labor commit- 
tee, whom newspapers report Jead 
ing a huge picket line in New Bed- 
ford; Emil Rieve, a member of the 
General Strike Committee; New- 
man Jeffrey, editor of the Silk and 
Dye Worker, one of the leaders in 


is 





ing with them. And for thousands 
of the new unionists in the South,, 
this is the first concrete lesson in| 
class solidarity 
A picket line on wheels is one 
of the important contributions to 
strike strategy made by the new 
unionists of the South.. Trucks 
and all available automobiles are 





loaded, with. several hundred. strik- 


the Paterson district; Bernard 
Levinson in Philadelphia, and 
many Socialists in Reading and 
other eastern Pennsylvania towns. 
John Edelman, David S. Schick, 
and Paul Porter are handling pub- 
licity in the national and district 
strike offices. Alton Lawrence, state 


* be 


ndustry Paralyzed © 


ist were instrumental in shutting 
down three cotton mills and a dye 
works plant in rapid order in 
High Point; N.C. There being no 
jlocal U.T.W. organizer, the party 
took charge and the workers fol- 
lowed its leadership. Party mem- 
bers are also heading a number of 
flying squadrons closing the mills. 
In accordance with its policy of 
giving every aid to the U. T. W., 
the Amalgamated Clothing. Work- 
ers’ Union has assigned Vice- 
President Leo Kryzcki to take 
charge of the general strike in the 
Passaic area. Kryzcki is national 
ehairman of the Socialist Party. 
The A.C.W.A. also loaned Arturo 
Giovannetti to the U. T. W. for 
work in the Lawrence area. . Com- 
rade Zilla Hawese has been as- 
signed to the Tennessee district. 
Emphasizing that “success of 
this important strike is the con- 
cern of the entire labor movement,” 
President David Dubinsky of the 
I. L. G. W. U., forwarded tele- 
grams to all organizers stationed 
in the textile strike centers with 
instructions to “contact immediately 
with the United Textile Workers’ 


leaders” in their localities and 
lend them every assistance pos- 
sible.” 


The telegrams were sent out by 
Mr. Dubinsky in response to an 
urgent appeal for cooperation re- 


ton headquarters in which he 
pointed out that “as the strike is 
gaining momentum we need all the 
manpower we ean recruit from the 
general labor movement.” Dis- 
trict headquarters of the Inter- 
: ational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union instructed to cooperate fully 
with the strike are located at: 
Newark, Union City, Plainfield 
and South . River, N. J.; New 
Haven, Conn., Baltimore, Boston 
and Fall River, Mass.; Cleveland 
and Atlanta. 


Garment Shipping Cierks 
Win First Closed Shop 





Last Thursday marked the first 
step forward in the fight of ship- 
ping clerks, errand boys and other 
non-manufacturing workers in the 
women’s garment and | affiliated 
trades for union recognition, 

The day previous all workers of 
Levin & Rosenberg, 143 W.. 20th 
St., went on strike. These bosses 
were notorious for sweatshop. con- 
ditions in their shop, and had an- 
nounced their intention of fighting 
the. unions. However, with the 
formation of a mass picket. line, in 
which many Y.P.S.L. members par- 
ticipated, they changed their tune 
and agreed to arbitrate. 


The contract signed included 
wage increases of 20 to 334%, 
closed shop, the 387!4-hour week 


and six holidays, including May 1, 


with pay. 





Radio Workers Union 
Thanks Yipsels For Aid 


Executive Committtee, Y.P.S.L., 
7 E. 15th St., New York City. 

Dear Comrades: — On behalf 
of the workers of the De Wald 
Radio Co., 608 Sixth Ave., New 
York City, the executive board 
and membership of the Radio 
Factory Workers’ Union, I con- 
vey deepest thanks and appre- 
ciation for your cooperation, 
help and financial contribution 
in the strike of the De Wald 
radio workers. 

The quick victory obtained, we 
all realize, was in great part 
due to the contribution of the 
Yipsels in their splendid work 
on the picket line, ete. 

To all the Yipsels who actively 
assisted we are deeply indebted, 
and to add a personal note, I am 
proud because of their work to 
call them “comrades.” 

Fraternally yours, 





secretary of the Socialist Party in 
North Carolina,.and a local-Social- 


Wm. Beedie, organizer, Radio 
Factory. Workers’. Unien. 
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Australian Elections Sept. 15th 

LECTIONS the, Australian Parlia- 

ment. will 15th, with excellent 
rospects for a labor ymmonwealth and the 
establishment of a Socialist government. Recent local 
and state elections indicate current in that di- 

‘etion, and the Socialist fighting the cam- 
-aign with confidence 

The disastrous 
healed and there is every 
snattered opposition will be faced 
iovement for the first time in many 
suffered a bad split during the last Labor govern- 
headed by J. H. Scullin, over the fiscal of 
Labor Premier J. T. Lang of New South Wales. this 
‘istance it difficult to discern whether Lang a 
more uncompromising Socialist position than the official 
Labor Party in the matter of paying off bonds, or whether 
tae party broke in two in a brawl over personalities. 

The immediate cause of the break the fiscal policy 
22 Lang’s New South Wales government and the capitalist 
-ress could not forgive him his “repudiation” the 
=-ate’s debts to the bankers, 

At any rate, while the Labor press has stood by Scullin 
2nd at the same time has never assailed Lang, it is in- 
teresting to note that the capitalist press has been attack- 
Lang as a firebrand and a “Bolshevik,” while prais- 
“moderation.” 


both houses of 
held September 
sweep of the Cc 


for 


be 


a strong 
forces are 


split in ranks is 


that 


the labor rapidly being 
a divided and 
by united~ labor 


years. The Labo) 


indication 
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Party 
rarty 


ent, pol icies 


At 


is took 


was 


of 


1g 
g Seullin’s 
The split was the main cause of the defeat of 
cationally at the last election, and the defeat of the Labor 
yvernments in five out of the six Australian states. It 
interesting, however, that while every Labor govern- 
ent was overthrown, the one non-Labor government in 
xistence at that time, that in Western Australia, was 
splaced by a Labor government, thus giving 
1¢ claim that Labor fell victim to the 
sychology of the people who turned out every 
2°overnment regardless of the its complexion. 

In later elections captured by 
Labor, giving the the six state 
sovernments now. 


Labo. 


color to 
depression- 
sitting 
more states were 
three out 


two 

workers of 
The most encouraging sign of unity is the formal union 
the Lang party in South Australia with the official 

Sustralian Labor Party after a number of other Social- 

-t+ factions had re-joined the A.L.P. As a result the 

ficial Labor Opposition in the State Parliament was 
icreased from 6 to 18 members. That action a hint 
labor groups and factions in the other states. 


a 
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Iskra Reappears 


Social Democratic Labor Party pub- 
Sofia called /skrea until the 
issues before the fascist dic- 
printed on 
by James 
The New 


HE Bulgarian 

lished a lively daily in 
cent coup d’etat. The last 
atorship clamped down upon the press were 
2 single sheet, and they contained articles 
neal and David P. Berenberg, reprinted from 
Leader 

After about 
ig. And it 
mails, 


Ish-va 


openly 


appeal 


the 


layoff, is again 


through 


two months’ 


apparently is going 


Socialist Victims of Nazism 
COMPILATION of the 
. under the Nazi regime gives 
Jeaths, including Social Democrats, 
trs not belonging to any party, 
2f S.A. men in opposition to the party. 
the list of 
over 


political murders committed 
total of about 600 
Communists, work- 
and individual cases 


a 
Jews, 


the dead whose 


one hundred 


So far as can be ascertained, 
thames are known includes well 
Democrats. Simple minor officials, brutall, 
for their loyalty to the Socialist cause, and 
bers of the Reichstag and Prime Ministers, 
niade the ultimate sacrifice for their 

In spite of the incredible 
epdured, the Socialist movement 
many . In the mass trials that have 
den. Berlin, Brunswick and other 
secused havé given proof of unexampled 
she prospect of years of imprisonment before 
Save neverthless declared their faith in Soc 
have made no secret of their hostility fascism. The 
prosecuting attorneys regard this as extreme “Marvxisi 
ravity” and demand severer penalties in such 


And Now a Fascist Canard 


OLLOWING the idiotic attempt of 

the world that certain German Social Demecrats were 
prepared to play ball with them in establishing “neutral” 
nions (a canard promptly picked up and peddled by the 
‘ommunists) the Italian fescist regime trying the 
ame thing. A Rome despatch says that Mussolini is 
2oing to establish a “Socialist wing” in the Fascist Party! 
The Italian Socialists and Communists have just issued 
a ringing joint appeal to the Italian workers to redouble 
‘neir efforts to overthrow Italian fascism, but unless we 


Social 
slaught 


former 


Tea 
mem- 
ave 
convictions 

sacrifices that |} 
still 


taken 


is alive 
in 


of 


place 
th 

With 

the y 


places some 
heroism 
them 
ialism and 
to 


cases. 


cep 


the Nazis to tell 


is 


Des 
Sea waryaiea sea 
HE 
oe 


fare much mistaken the Commu- 


nists wil! run true to form and 
peddle the story that the Italian 
Socialists have made peace wtih 
Mussolini. 


tions 
the opening of the Municipal 
Council of Budapest the Dep- 
Burgomaster in his address 
introduced the Aus- 
trian question. He proposed that 
the council convey to the Austrian 
government the sympathy of thi 
people of the Hungarian capital 
upon the death of Dr. Dollfuss. 
The usual custom is tor such mo- 
tions to be agreed to in silence, 
but on this cecasion the Social- 
Democratic Deputy Payer made an 
emphatic protest. Payer declared 
that Dollfuss had trampled the 
Austrian constitution under foot 
and acted in flagrant disregard of 
all principles of liberty. “Whoever 
turns artillery against women anc 
ehildren will always with 
euch a death as that of Dollfuss,” 
he declared 
The consternation 
the assembly by Paye 
increased when a_ second Social 
Democratic member spoke in the 


A‘ 
uty 
from the chair 


meet 


caused among 
r’s speech was 








same vein. The chairman’s pro- 
posal of a vote of sympathy on the 
death of the little assassin Doll- 
fuss was only carried by a major- 
ity after a long discussion. 


The United Front Again 
N 10th the 
unions organized 


a 


trade 
the Con- 


French 
in 


July 











; unity, 


! front’ 


| adopted 


Travail, 
Com- 


di 
from the 


federation Generale 
replying to a letter 
munist unions on the question of 
said that “the C.G.T. ha 

wanted unity of organiza- 
attempts were madc 

pretexts of ‘united 
action’ or ‘united 
to widen and 
and added 
can do 
already | 
Special 
C.G.T. on 
trade 


’ 


01 


always 
tion, while 
under various 
united 
trade unions,’ further 
perpetuate the split,” 
that further correspondence 
nothing to the position 
by the C.G.T. 
laid by the 
the fact that “organic” 
union unity must the work 
the organized workers. 
The following story of 
to unite the French dock 
is another incident in the 
wide movement of the Communists 
looking toward a united front: 
The Unitary Dockers’ Federation 
lecided to merge with the French 
Dockers’ Federation (affiliated with 
the International Transport Work- 
Federation), and to renew 
affiliation with the French 
T.U.C. The amalgamated Federa- 
tion has now published in its jour- 
nal a statement by the ex-Unitary 
Federation of the reasons why it 
was decided to take this step. In 
the first place, the Unitary T.U.C,’ 
tactics of sowing divisions among 
the workers is denounced as “mur- 
derous.” The statement furthe. 
gives scathing criticism “the 
strikes which were wrongly timed, 
immediately into the 
und led unintelli- 
such a manner to 
total defeat of the 
workers.” In this connection it 
was recalled how the powerful 
Dockers’ Union of Dunkirk, which 
nee had 4,500 members, was 
broken by a lockout, and now has 
tew of paying mem- 
The improvements of work- 
conditions secured after years 
hard fight have been lost again. 
yer of trade union 
and sac of 
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world- 


of 
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gently and in 
result in the 
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as 
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ing 
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fort, 
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few 
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Wi 
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consequences 


whole gene: 


ont in the 2 
weeks by 


mad demagogy.” 


The Miners 


the chairmanship 
Lee of Englan d, 
[International Federation 
met early in August in Lille, 
France. A proposal of the Com- 
munist Trade Union International 
for a united body was rejected, 
the Federation replying that all 
that was needed to create unity is 
for the miners in each country to 
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Payer Protests Assassina-' 


The following article, written 
especially for The New Leader, 
by a writer who is not u Socialist. 
He was managing editor of the 
strikers’ daily newspaper, “The 
Organizer.” He is alone responsible 
for his strictures upon the Farmer-| 
Labor governor of Minnesota and} 
others did not the team-| 
sters’ strike, 


support 


By Herbert Solow 

HIe bosses against whom the 
General Drivers’ Helpers’, 
Petroleum and Inside Workers’ | 
Union, Local 574, struck are not | 
their own masters. They are} 
ruled by a bankers’ organization | 
called the Citizens’ Alliance. The} 
so-called [-mployers’ Advisory | 
Committee which Jed the fight; 
against Local 574 was a “front” | 
for the frankly open-shop Citi-! 
zens’ Alliance. 
This outfit stated early in the 
strike 
men of “principle.” Their prin- 
ciple—the highest possible profits | 
and everybody else be damned— | 
would prevent them from doing | 
two things. They would never| 
put back to work militant strikers 
violence. lurther- 
more, they would never reach a 
settlement with Local 574 
long as its leadership included | 
of the ¢ 
\merica, the 


that it was composed of |} 
j 
| 
| 


accused of 


as} 
« 


members 
League of so-called 
Trotskyites. 
A Permanent Strike 

They gave two reasons for 
wanting to settle with such leaders. 
In the first place, said the bosses, } 
i men not want to 
they want a_ permanent 
they want an armed uprising in 
Minneapolis. Secondly, said the 
, if we settle with them they 
will gain in prestige and before we 
it they 


not 


settle; 
strike, 


tnese do 


bosses 


know 
to all the 
we'll have a peck of trouble. 
But the Citizens’ Alliance, 
rules Minneapolis industry 
an hand «and. sweats 
bleeds a million people in 
the city, has backed down. 
settled with: Local 574 
of the settle 
mnion are the very 
Alliance swore 
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with 
and 
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iron 


around 

It has 
and the 
on behalf of the u 
leaders the Citiz 


ment 
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il. . 
| striker, 


1 ot 


‘Communist | 


j maison ‘ably 


will be teaching tricks ; Di 
unions of Minneapolis and; hz 





to b 
pptio! 


The bosses, hannes (who 
back every] get a warm 
those con-} Milwaukee Sijiist w 
drum-the visits thillity) - 

, and murder@iho u 
peaceful pick fter 


to recognize. 
agreed to take 
including even 
victed of violence by a 
head National Guard court. 
Furthermore, the Alliance has: 
backed down on the two real issues} dozens of yi meé 
the strike. A minimum wage] rested for/ dfrly 
has been established, and although | thrown bleediinto j 
not high the union Agains Wi 
d, it does safeguard decoy The terrorffninat 
given in an effort to head/tial law. Fall Labc 
earlier strike. And the}Floyd B, OM calle 
has won the right to repre-; National Gudlt to m 
the inside workers (tomato;and order.” ViRaid 1 
coolers, celery men, ete. -all | words againgie bos 
underpaid hitherto) in!he had -beed rrif 
the market houses. workers’ ang eve 
Thus, although the sensational _7 th 
embodied in a consent order Allianee hy 
nak a Paul Regional removed als 
Board is a compromise for the! days earlier. 
the have taken a Sut Olson) fea 
against the 
stockade, a 
camp, was s 
thrown 167 


never 


have 


"3s as as 
wante 


rai 


oft 


Sen 


an 


oi n 
of the 
La-, 
| 
” 
ner’ n, bosses 
beating. 


A Bloody Struggle 


five weeks 


ers. 
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co 
In 
le 


struggle of was 


The 





ry and bloody. The workers ce 
ad to contend with the combined] pickets. Mos f then 
forces of the employers, imported} vested while [Biking 
ugs, the kept press, the radio, Preto streets |imote 
the church, reactionary A. F. of!strike aetivi [Open 
L.. officials, the police, the National/ings were foiffen. " 
'Guard and, al a crucial stage, the|izer, Local ffs dz 
Federal Government. Against all! bulletin, ‘was fimpere 
these they stovud out and never; arrest of its s}fnen. § 
Ainehed. ; quarters and ||fral L. 
The terror Fig with Bloody headquarters |[% raid 
Friday, whe Police Chief Jo-' Olson set pert 
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Lying and shail rous stories pur- 
the cowardice and 

of the the 
Socialist movement, lead- 
ing to a “betrayal” of the workers 
in the civil of last February, 
still making the The 
of these stories plain. 
Bauer, great leader the 
Social Democracy, who 
fought by the side of his comrades 
until they were crushed, here tells} 
the inside story of how the slanders | 


It is 


portiag to prove 


treachery leaders of 


Austrian 


war 
are rounds. 
Pp 
| Otto 
Austiian 


pose is 





of 


on important his- 
torical document that is here 
sented, the first of to 
pear. Watch for important 
articles, 


originated. 
pre-} 
ap- 


series 


a 
these 


By Otto Bauer 
Transleted by Tlersh Rosenfeld 
the 12th day of ke! 
The armed insurrection 
in Austria. Pravda, 
the Moscow central organ of the 

inmunist Party t 


was 
ruary, 
had begun 


Ci and of the 

Communist International, had no 

its own in 

pur blish ed the 

oO icial. Aus-!2 
(Dol 


of 
it 


correspondent 
Vienna and 
statements ae 
trian governme 
publicity bureau. 
The Communists knew perf 


co 
ot 


llfuss} 





join their own unions, and to co- well that every capitalist govern- ; mocracy,” 
operate leyally in building them up.| ment engaged in a struggle against 





strenuously 


mmunists andith 


the revolutionary proletariat 
spreads its own war lies. Never! 
theless they faithfully reproduced | 
all the war lies the Dollfuss gov-| 
ernment spread about the Austrian | 
Social Democracy. They gave pref- | 
erence, in heavy type naturally, to| 
the “news” that the leaders of the 
Austrian Social Democracy fled | 
from Austria at the beginzing of 


ithe insurrection. 


"Inside" Information 


13th and 14th. The 
Austria continued. 
rda still had no correspondent 
Vienna. But its Berlin 
spondent supplied it with his own 
He reported that the Aus- 
trian Social] Demccratie Party was 
engaged in breaking 
strike and in disarming the 
workers. On the evening the 
14th of February, the Communis: 
judgment upon the Austrian events 
was sealed. The Mosc: 
torians” still knew nothinz 
what was going on in Austria, but 
Karl Radek sat down and wrote an 
articie about the events in Austria 
h was published in Pravda on 
the morning of the 15th. Radek 
began his i»diciai sentence wiih 
words: ‘The first feeling that 
while reading the Vienne 
is cne of disgust end hale 
the Austrian Social. De- 


later, the Communist 


February 
stvuggle in 
Pra 
corree- 


“ ” 
news. 


of 
C i~auer 
tablis! 
ith of 

at by . 
@ So 
done 
gene 
rkers 

vernm 


leadership ha 
nore. On t} 
Pravda decaf 
“confirmed? { 
eratie leader! 
i could to brea 
} After twenty 
shot in Linz | 
and the worke 
tric power hot 
work,.-Magseos 
lieve that the 
the Social D 
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press and in conferences 
Local 574 battled on undaunted. 
Their courage and determination 


stirred the admiration of workers 





scab. 
and file denounced 
policy in resolutions; 
versity Farmer-Labor 
expelled him from the 
chairmanship. 

Through all this, the 
Alliance tried to whip up a 


hi 
Uni 


him on 
the 


bosses used the whole 
izing the Minnesota 
along Frisco lines. Press, 
and radio howled for blood. 
No Suckers 

strikers, however, were 
They were welded so 
to their leaders — Bill 
Brown, Vincent, Miles and Grant 
Dunne, Farrell Dobbs and 
Skoglund—that they could not 
be budged. When The Organizer 
proclaimed that 574 would insist 
on its right to choose its own 
leaders and that it did not dif- 
ferentiate among workers on ra- 
cial, national, religious or political 
grounds, the “Red scare” flopped. 
The Federal mediators, Messrs. 
Haas and Dunnigan, drew up a 
compromise plan. The union ac- 
cepted, the bosses rejected it. 
Haas ard Dunnigan, two weeks 
later, offered as a substitute a 
rotten proposal cooked up by the 
bosses. When the strike leaders re- 
jected it, the boss press set up a 
howl that the leaders would never 
allow the workers to settle. Haas 
and Dunnigan demanded the right 
to appear before the Strike Com- 
mittee of 100, composed of rank 
and file workers. The leaders, 
after warning them, permitted 
them to do so. Haas and Dunnigan 
were crucified by the rank and file. 
Every one of the 100 showed that 
he knew that the Federal mediators 
were acting as errand boys for the 
bosses. 


pulpit 


The 
suckers. 
closely 





(who |f to be hoped, will|for truck movements. Its letter 
warmiption from the|was enough to break the strike, 
ikee Siist workers when|and the letter was constantly vio- 
its thility) -wounded 50|lated in favor of the bosses. The 
urder Bo unarmed andj}town had been tied up tight as a 
1 pick MA\fter the murder,|drum by the strikers. When the 
of yi men were ar-| National Guard began to issue 
for) dirly conduct and| permits, everything began to move. 
bleedi#ffinto) jail. Of the thousands of permit vio- 
gains Workers lators, not one ever reached the 
terrov@minated in mar-|stockade. Privately, Olson is re- 
:. Fall Labor Governor|ported to have blamed this on 
B. OM called out the| “disloyal” Guard officers. But he 
1 Gudil to maintain law|knew when he clothed them with 
ier.” TRaid many harsh|authority that the responsible 
againg bosses. When| officers included members of the 
beed rrified of the| Citizens’ Alliance. And Olson, 
ang even staged Commander-in-Chief, never dared 
nal “fn the Citizens’|cross these “disloyal” guardians of 
» hy <4s—which had|scab truck movements. 
| ats Ant files three Mass Picketing 
rlier. |B As long as it could picket, 574 
Olson fal blows were| picketed. For 48 hours trucking 
the ers. A military|was more than 50 per cent tied 
y. concentration] up while 2,500 soldiers cruised the 
». Into it were|city, arresting union men _ right 
ce leaders andjand left. When picketing was made 
them were ar-|well-nigh impossible (it never 
while [Bking peacefully|could be stopped altogether, so 
‘treetsimote from all|determined were the strikers), 
netivi || Open-air meet-|574 launched a campaign of in- 
re foilfen. The Organ-jdignant protest. The climax of 
ocal s daily strike|this campaign saw 50,000 people 
was|fmpered by the; on the Parade Grouniis cheering 
Pits sifhen. Strike head-! wildly when Albert Goldman of 
and(|Ifral Labor Union, Chicago, counsel for tke union, 
rters |B raided. led Olson a strikebreaker 
set | permit system Yes, Olson proved himself a 
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dithe Austrian S 


strike, and, when the general strike 
nevertheless broke out the trade 
unions issued an order, on the 13th, 
to the workers to resume work! 
That was “confirmed” in Mos- 
cow. 
More "Confirmations" 
To be sure, Pravda published in 
the same issue other “confirmed” 
news that belied the above fabri- 


cated “news” that had been pre- 
pared in the same manner. Ac- 
cording to the second set of “con- 


firmed” news items, the leader of 
the Austrian Social Democracy, 
Bauer, a fugitive in Prague, had 
declared in an interview to the 
representatives of the press that 
the general strike was decided upon 
in the party council by a majority 
of one True, the second 
“declaration” contradicts the first 
“confirmation,” but it is not a less- 
er lie. Needless to say ,on the 16th 
and 17th I wag not in Prague; dur- 
ing those days I made no declara- 
tion before representatives of the 
press; the session of the party 
council mentioned above was never 
called, neither was such a council 
called by the Central Committee 
of the party or any party repre- 
sentatives, and the general strike 
was not decided upon by a major- 


vote. 


ity of one vote. Otherwise, the 
- appa “news” was substan- 
tally correct, 


ocialists 


1%th, it reported that the Austrian 
workers entered into the fight un- 
armed. The Social Democracy had 
done nothing to arm them or to 
hinder their being disarmed by the 
Dollfuss government wherever they 
were armed. Only on February 
12th were the workers compelled 
to obtain arms after capturing the 
police and military arsenals—the 
arns 
day and during the 

On February 21st, 
went still further in its 
tior.” Then among other things it 
had to relate the following: On 
February 12th, the book printers’ 
union had issued an order to the 
pinters to resume work and print 
all the official information of the 
government. The union of the rail- 
road workers ordered its members 
‘ock after the transportation of 


the Pravda 
“confirma- 


to 


soldiers from their provincial ba-} 
racks into the city of Vienna. 
When the fighting workers from 


the Karl Marx apartments went to 
the. labor baygk to draw money to 
buy provisions for the Schutz- 
biindler at the ftront the Social 
Democrats in charge there told 
them: “You have come too late. 
The bank is closed. No one can 
draw money any more.” 


How shall we characterize 


people who invent such “confir- 
mations”—invent them at their 
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Party de- 
the general 





Pravda meanwhile continued with 
its “confirmations.” On February 


Even his own party rank 
Association 
honorary 


Citizens’ 
Red 


scare. They got their first ammu- 

nition from Daniel Tobin, the Eventually, however, the em- 
executive head of the Teamsters’| battled workers of 574 were ex- 
Alliance, who outlawed the strike,|hausted. They turned to the Cen- 
denied strike relief, and demanded|tral Labor Union and the State 
the expulsion of the leaders as} Federation of Labor for fighting 
Reds. James P. Cannon, editor of|aid. They asked a 48-hour general 


i the Militant, and Max Schachtman, 


editor of The New International] what these organizations had pro- 
(the Trotskyite theoretical organ),|claimed was a fight for the basic 
were jailed by Johannes and de-| principles of unionism itself. This 
ported by the National Guard.|aid they were refused. 

Olson, hard-pressed to save a] [Little wonder! The upper crust 
shred of his liberal reputation, re-|of Minnesota’s labor leaders is 


admitted them to the city, but the 
incident to 
set on foot a campaign of organ- 
Vigilantes 


not 


Car} 


they used in their fight that} 
following days. | 


throughout the nation and finan- 
cial aid flowed in from many 
sources. The convention of the 
cooks’, waiters’ and _ bartenders’ 
International gave the strikers 
$1,000. Aid came from the farmers 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Da- 
kota, from the workers of New 
York, Illinois and California. 


Ss 


demonstration strike in support of 


hand-in-glove with Olson; perhaps 
Sincerely they regard ‘him = as 
labor’s hope. Far from being 
willing to demand the removal of 
martial law, they had participated 
in asking Olson to call the troops 
in, and they discouraged out-of- 
town organizations from protesting 
against it. The very officials whose 
unions gave financial aid were un- 
willing to go into an action which 
would necessarily have brought 
permanent discredit to the man 
who had called out the troops— 
their idol, Olson. 
So 574’s call went unheeded and 
the leadership tightened its belt 
for a last pull. 
Bosses Groggy 

The bosses, however, were also 
groggy by. this time. Many of the 
little fellows were on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The losses totalled 
about $1,000,000 daily. When a 
third Federal mediator turned up, 
he found a psychological moment. 
He offered a settlement and the 
bosses took it. After due consider- 
ation, the strike leaders recom- 
mended it to the battle-scarred 
membership and it was immedi- 
ately adopted by about 2,000 votes 
to 10. 

This is the story of one of the 
few strikes in the last few years 
which has neither been smashed by 





terror nor trapped into the Na- 
; tional Run Around. 
were felled in the fight, in those 


same days when Wallisch, Stanek, 
Munichreiter, Svoboda, Hoiss and 
Bulgari went to the gallows with 
the cry, “Long live the Social- 
Democracy !”’? 

There is many a sad chapter in 
the history of the fratricidal fight 


within the ranks of the working 
class. But there is none so sad, 
so shameful, as the one relating 
the story of the attitude of the 
Communist press to the bloody 
February days of the Austrian 





proletariat. 
The Commune 

In the year 1871 the Paris Com- 
jmune perished amidst blood and 
fire The Commune was not led 
by Marxists but by Blanquists and 
Proudhonists, parties opposed by 
Karl Marx. But in the days of 
its struggle and defeat, in the days 


| 


ing—unreserved solidarity with 
the fighting workers. All disagree- 
ments among proletarian parties 
were meaningless face to face with 
t'eir common interests against the 


triumphant class-enemy. Then he 
began his work of dedicating to 
the Paris Commune, drowned in 


the blood of the Paris workers, 
that literary monument which 
enshrined in the great heart of the 
working-class of the world. 

By this standard we should ap- 
praise the behavior of the Commu- 


1s 





desks in those very days when 
hundreds -of Secial Democrats 


nist International during and after 


Thus on the picket line, in their 
the 
leaders and the rank and file of 


derstand 


tion 
possible to consider your questions now, 
them up as soon as possible. 


to 
and write you in detail of possible answers to questions 
you raise about problems ina future Socialist society. 
Where we can cite references we shall do so and you 
should 
tistical information are generally referred: to the Research 
Department of the Rand School .which bas pont helpful 





Editor's Corner 





Review of and Comment on 


Events Here and Abroad, 
Critical and Otherwise 











On to State Capitalism 

HILE the structure of capitalism is changing from 

the old system we knew, the ruling class more and 
more divides into two camps. One wants to restore the 
old system that was and the other wants to keep it but 
i transform it into state capitalism. This is not a deliber- 
ate choice but due to the depression. The “Liberty 
League,” founded by Al Smith, John W. Davis, Irene du 
Pont, James W. Wadsworth, Jouett Shouse, and others, 
has raised the banner of the old capitalism and will fight 
for it to the last ditch. Roosevelt and the brain trusters 


will carry the flag of the new state capitalism. 
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How new economie conditions compel change in the 
capitalist structure against the will of its supporters is 
illustrated by the federal relief program. Because of the 
drought, the government buys millions of head of' cattle, 
sheep and goats. They are slaughtered and ‘canned to 
feed the jobless. Private facilities are not sufficient so 
the government sets up slaughter houses and canneries 
of its own. The jobless are thus directly employed by the 
government, 

The same thing is happening in the canning and pre- 
serving of vegetables and fruits and even government 
laundries are being established in connection with can- 
ning factories. The slaughter of animals brings ten mil- 
lion hides into the hands of the government. To throw 
them on the market would cause a price panic, so Uncle 
Sam starts his own tanneries. The tanned leather cannot 
be thrown away so the next venture will be shoe and 
leather factories. Surplus cotton in the hands of Uncle 
Sam leads to establishment of government mattress fae- 
tories and sewing rooms under government auspices are 
today clothing factories, 

Surveying this trend, the United ‘States News declares 
that an industrial census of the United States may soon 
reveals tens of millions of workers supported by public in- 


dustry. It is because of this invasion of the private em- 
pire of the “rugged individualists” by the government 


that the “Liberty League” has been organized. What it 
means by “liberty” is the right of capitalists to own in- 
dustry and exploit the workers 


The Pressure of Depression 


UT while these shots organize for this purpose 
they do not consider the remorseless forces that push 
Roosevelt nd his brain trusters to do what they are 
doing. On the other hand, there are some owners 6f 
industry who despair of the future and who would like to 
rent or sell their enterprises to the government. Of this © 

the United States News says: 

“Pressure for development in the direction of a Socialist 
set-up within a capitalistic country is reported to be felt. 
from all directions. Industry wants to cut down the ex- 
pense of relief. Owners of idle factories want to rent 
their factories to the government. Farmers and other 
raw material producers and handlers want to get rid of 
their surplus products. The unemployed want jobs and 
their families want more goods of all kinds. ... 

“If the present trend continues, the time may not be 
far off when a profitless industry, manned by the unem- 
ployed and managed by the government, will be supplying 
the needs of millions of relief families and their depen- - 
dents, while alongside will be operating private industry 
to supply the wants of the remainder of the population.” 
The U. S. News becomes much alarmed over this trend 
and brings to the aid of the “Liberty League” two an- 
cient weapons, the Tenth Commandment and the Fifth 
Amendment. The first reads, “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s house nor anything that is thy neighbor’s.” 
The other reads, “No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation.” 

So the Bible and the Constitution are enlisted against 


big 


when the bloody soldiery of Ver- tremendous economic forces that compel unwilling poli- 
sailles —- butchering the work- ticians to go in the direction of state capitalism. Just 
ers of Paris—in those days Karl what the “Liberty League” would do with the cattle and 
Marx did not think about his op- vegetables, cotton and wool and hides is a mystery. Iron 
———— the Blanquist illusions economic forces direct the human agents of capitalism 
ane the utopias of the Proud- into a course which they do not like. If they take a course 
honists. Then he had but one feel- in the materialistic conception of history they may une- 


why this occurs. 

Theo Bozyan, Rhode Island.—The big Labor Day edi- 
and absence from the city this week make it im- 
but we will take 


To a Number of Correspondents.—Please do not ask us 
undertake research work into books and pamphlets 


iwok them up. Some inquiries involving. sta- 














the February-days of 1934. 





to many who have sent such~inquiries. - 
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roblems in 
Socialist Bridgeport: 





_ By Abraham Knepler 
RIDGEPORT.—The effect of 
the splendid display of solidar- 
ity of the Unemployed Relief 
' Workers’ League of Bridgeport 
_ Was somewhat marred when Com- 
munists attempted to break up 
their meeting. 
On August 28, 400 members of 
the league gathered at the Central 
High School to petition Governor 
Cross of Connecticut to call a spe- 
cial session of the legislature in 
order to enact measures for the 
_ present and future relief of the 
unemployed. Prominent local offi- 
cials, including Mayor Jasper Mc- 
Levy, addressed the reliet’ work- 
ers . Leaders of the two capitalist 
political parties. had been invited, 
but none of them showed up. 

’ As the highly successful meeting 
was about to adjourn, a Commu- 
Nist stood up and shouted to the 
audience to remain seated to hear 
I. Amter, who is one of the na- 
tional leaders of the Communist 
®nemployed Council. No Commu- 
nists had been asked to address 
the meeting because of the record 
of the Communists in smash other 
organizations which refused to ac- 
cept their domination. Amter 
rushed to the stage in an attempt 
‘ to capture the meeing for the Com- 
munists. When Mayor McLevy, who 
Was on his way out, saw that a 
policeman was about to eject 
Amter, he returned to the stage 
and, standing alongside of Amter, 
told the policeman to leave Amter 
alone. Then McLevy addressed the 
crowd, most of whom had paused 
on the way out. Amter interrupt- 
ed McLevy every time he tried to 
to speak. The audience wanted to 
hear McLevy, and finally he man- 
aged to tell the workers that the 
Same tactics were used by Commu- 
nists in other places to disrupt any 
organization which they could not 
control. 
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Patronize our Comrade 


Fred Spitz, Inc. 
Florist 
74 SECOND AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Dry Dock 46-0356, 4-3680 
: Not connected with any 
other store to New York 


STATIONERY and 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 


at specially low prices to organizations. 
Stencils, $2.00 up 
Mimeo Ink, 9c Ib. and up 


LERMAN BROS., INC. 
29 BE. 14th St. at Union Sq., N. Y. City 
Phones, ALgonquin 4-3356-8843 
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BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 


Large and small hall sultable for all 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 


rentals. 
STAGG 2-3842 


243-247 EAST 84th ST 
Labor Temple NEW YORK 
_Worknien s Educational Association 
Free Library open from 1 to 10 pm 
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i RICHELIEU | 
| RESTAURANT | 


61 FIFTH AVE. (Cor. 13th St.) 


Earlier in the evening, Mayor 
McLevy, in the principal address, 
had pointed out that under the 
present economic unemployment 
will continue to be a major prob- 
lem. “Fellow workers,” he had be- 
gun, “I am in full sympathy with 
the program the league has out- 
lined. First, because it is being 
done in an organized manner. I 
believe you are following the righi 
course in organizing this unem- 
ployed league,.and in organizing 
similar leagues throughout the 
state.” He went on to declare that 
a special session of the state legis- 
lature is absolutely necessary if 
the unemployed workers are to ob- 
tain relief. His talk was received 
with tremendous applause. 

Late the same day of the Un- 
employed Relief Workers’ Leaguc 
mass meeting a letter was received 
by the Socialist Party from Gov- 
ernor Cross of Connecticut in reply 
to the resolution sent him by the 
Socialist Party of Bridgeport, de- 
manding the calling of a special 
session of the legislature immedi- 
ately. In his letter Governor Cross 
stated that “as the General Assem- 
bly (state legislature) is to meet 
early in January, I should not be 
justified in calling a special ses- 
sion. Nearly, if not all of the spe- 
cifie measures advocated by the So- 
cialist Party of Bridgeport will 
come before the General Assembly 
for consideration in its regular 
session.” 

The resolution adopted by the 
Bridgeport local last Wednesday 
night, and to which Governor Cross 
refers, called for the immediate 
convening of the state legislature 
into special session for the purpose 
of: 

1. Repeal of the state’s “poor 
laws.” 

Passage of legislation pro- 
viding for the adequate re- 
lief the unemployed. 
Enactment of unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age 
pension laws. 


of 


4. Enactment of graduated 


income tax law. 


Notwithstanding the answe& 
from Governor Cross, the Socialist 
Party shall continue to demand a 
special session of the legislature, 
and will do all in its power to aid 
the Unemployed Workers’ League 
in spreading its petition to the 
Governor for a special session. 
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The following are the facts on 
the relief situation in Bridgeport: 
The Board of Welfare Commis- 
sioners is in charge of direct re- 
lief, with the exception of “state 


cases.”” The Welfare Department 
administers relief to the “state 
cases,” being reimbursed by the 


state for the cost. The amount and 
type of relief that can be given to 
state cases is limited by the state 
“poor laws,” which are obsolete, 
being around 40 years old. So- 
cialists are demanding the repeal 
of these laws. 

The Socialists have no 
over welfare matters, whether otf 
direct relief or of state cases. All 
they can do is to make requests 
and recommendations, some of 
which are granted and most of 
which are not. There is only one 
Socialist commissioner on the Wel- 
fare Board, to two Democrats and 
one Republican. 


control 


The Socialist commissioner, Phil- 
lip R. Magill, at a recent meeting, 
vainly demanded an increase in the 
food allotment given all direct re- 


lief workers, whether state cases 
or not, 
The Socialist administration is 


fighting to maintain a decent relief 
standard in the city, in spite of 
the fact that the city was almost 
bankrupt when taken over by the 
Socialists. and that the city is faced 
with a deficit of one-half million 
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dollars in the welfare budget at 
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THE RED SCARE 
AN OLD GAG 


From the Federation News, of- 
ficial organ of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


HEN the demand for decency 

vand justice gets too strong for 
their comfort; when labor becomes 
more confident and more aggres- 
sive, the*plutes always know what 
to do—they start a red scare. Hav- 
ing most of the newspapers and 
other means of news dissemination, 
this is no trouble at all. These 
parties dish out the long green 
lavishly for the services of spell- 
binders to present the “red men- 
ace” in a way that will frighten 
folks the way they ought to be 
frightened when “the constitution 
is in danger.” 

Just now, when there is a fair 
prospect that President Roosevelt 
will succeed in clipping their wings, 
the birds of pre¥Y are flooding the 
land with poison propaganda, whose 
purpose, no matter how it is fold, 
is to down the NRA and return 
the old gang to power. 
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One can but weep at the large 
number of well intentioned groups 
and individuals who lend—or some- 
times sell—their time and efforts 
to bolster the game of cutthroats. 
Most of the press that operates 
with Big Business have the presi- 


Green is finally) suspect with em- 
ployers who want to carry on as 
they did so long. 

The case sums up in just this: 
The big business maggots insist 
on doing as they please in their 
treatment of jabor. Those who in- 
terfere with their high-handed con- 


dent and most of his cabinet tag-| mous quantities. And out of ma- 
ged with the Russian label. and|chinery for making textiles grew 
sto aa **r7y 2pmini , + > Ny ; 
posted as “undermining the con-/the factory system and all its 
stitution.” Even the American Fed- | eyj}s 
eration of Labor, whose fixed pol- my: : F > 
iene P ’ ; This vastly increased output of 
icy is to arbitrate in preference to . : 
Pee pea , eloth was unprofitable unless it 
striking, is, in the minds of the ’ . 2) 98 P 
: ; could be made in buildings in 
gents promoting the red _ phobia, : 
rid Well | which were employed large num- 
stirring up unrest and trouble. se + ean Dat thn slasiiletie 
- ° ° reay ers O people. AN es >1t 
The wise and careful William oa ; ; 
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the Spinning 
Wheel to the Factory 





(Continued from Page Gne) 
ankh-Amen. The spinning of thread 
and weaving of cloth waited for 
new inventions before there could 
be improvements in those opera- 
tions. And when those improve- 
ments came, they came with a rush 
and they remade the whole face of 
the world and the lives of millions 
of people. 

In 1767, James Hargreaves in- 
vented the spinning jenny; a year 
later Richard Arkwright invented 
a rolling machine for drawing out 
threads, and he established the 
first factory of which there is any 
record. In 1784, Dr. Cartwright 
invented a new loom to utilize the 
enormously inereased amount of 
thread that the devices of Har- 
greaves, Arkwright and _ others 
were creating. 

At about the same time other 
inventers were devising machines 
in which the steam whose prop- 
erties they were just beginning to 
understand was used to turn 
wheels; within a very short time 
vast factories grew up everywhere 
in England in which thread was 
spun and cloth was woven in enor- 
inventors were devising machines 


of the operations resulted in the 
of women and chil- 
dren. At the same time the fact 
that there were no labor laws, that 
organization in a union was con- 
sidered a conspiracy and so treated, 





duct are “Communists.” 
! 


if the present relief standards are | 
maintained 





When the Socialists first stepped 
into office, the Board of Apportion- 
ment and Taxation levied a special 
tax to finance the relief budget, a 
deficit having been incurred in the 
welfare department during the pre- 
vious year. While the Socialists 


ment, they will shoulder the blame 
if another special tax becomes 
necessary, just as they shouldered 
the blame for the last special tax, 
although they had nothing to do 
with incurring the previous deficit. 
“At the peak, Bridgeport had 
8,546 on CWA. Hartford, largest 
city in the state, had only 1,700 on 





CWA at the peak, although its 
quota was much greater than 
Bridgeport’s. New Haven, also 


larger than Bridgeport, had such 
a small number on the CWA that 
many New Haveners did not even 
know there was a CWA in ex- 
istence. Both Hartford and New 
Haven had larger CWA quotas 
than Bridgeport and could have 
filed their quotas from the many 
needy men seeking employment in 
(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Dr. LOUIS SADOFF 


has resumed 
the practice of 


Dentistry 


at 
1 Union Square 
Room 503 











CAFE LINDO 


the heart of Greenwich Village 
The choicest, freshest food 
prepared by an expert chef. 
Lunch 50¢ Dinners 50¢ & $1 
92-94 Grove St. at Sheridan Sq.. 


In 





the end of the present fiscal year 





When the industry was brought 
to the United States over a century 


girls in countless textile cities and 


beauty of the countryside where 


and that it was easy to exploit/the hideous mills have reared their 
women and children made condi-|stacks to soil and pollute the at- 
tions in the textile industry un-|] mosphere. It has enriched thou- 
speakably vile. sands of exploiters beyond all 


dreams 


feat labor laws, they have enormous 
political power outside, they con- 
trol votes wholesale, and they make 
it almost impossible for the slaves 
of their industry to organize. And 
when organizers came from the 
outside the police they controlled 
drove them out as “alien trouble- 
makers.” 

And so the masters managed to f 
keep the workers scattered, divided, , 
unorganized while they themselves 
were drawing closer together into 
vast combines making colossal for- 
turnes, dictating tariff policies, and 
poisoning public opinion against 
the workers. No wonder the textile 
workers are among the most hor-_, 
ribly exploited of all! 

There is still another difficulty 
the textile workers face; in the 
South with its low economic and 
cultural. level there was little op- 
position to the employment of chil- 
dren; it “kept them out of mis- | 
chief,” their smug exploiters said, 
“to have them in nice clean fac- 
tories instead of on the streets.” 
Child labor in the southern textile 
mills has been one of the outrages 
of American capitalism. And 
the New England textile manufac- 
turers hammered down wages, kept 
working conditions at a low level 
and at long hours because, they 
said, they could not otherwise suc- 
cessfully compete with the South! 
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so 


And so the textile_industry, the 
first great capitalist industry of 
America as well as of England, has 
been a hideous open sore. It has en- 
slaved its workers. It has divided 
them. It has been a moral peril 
to countless thousands of young 


towns. It has been a blight to the 


of avarice. 
There have been bitter struggles 
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in the teXtile industry in. this coun- 


do not control the welfare depart-} 


|ago the same conditions prevailed, 
} with additional evils. America, un- 
like England, sought to “protect” 
| her industries by high tariffs. And 
America has continued the amiable 
| practice of exploiting her children 
in that industry longer than did 
England. 








Mills were generally established 
iat first on the “fall line,” that 
on rivers just at the point where 
waterfalls provided power for the}. 
machinery, and there the inland ; 
mill towns grew up. 

In these interior towns women and 
children were lured to the factories 
because the general low economic 
standard made any addition to the 
family income attractive, and so it 
came pass that every textile 
factory was a standing invitation 
to women and girls, and little chil- | é 
dren, to come and get jobs. In or-|' 
dinary times there are jobs for all. 
But in each of these towns the 
textile mill bosses are the mag- 
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try ; 
well 
United Textile Workers of America 
but also other 
the entrenched greed of the textile 
bosses. 

Gastonia 


the milestones in the long struggle 


women. 


workers of the whole industry are 


can show the workers of all trades 


arms can beat the 
knees. 
and in that battle here will be no 


there have been victories as 
as defeats. Not only the 


unions have battled 


Lawrence and Paterson, 
and Manchester, Pasaic 
ind Elizabethton are but a few of 


»f the textile slaves to be-men and 
Unions have been organ- 
zed, they have won and they have 
ost, 
But now for the first time the 
ighting the industry as a whole 
o bring it under the rule of trade 
inionism., 
The embattled textile workers 
ind all industries how the might 
hat inherent in their folded 
masters to their 
a great battle, — 
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It will be 
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1eutrals. 





nates, they control the city’s gov- 
ernment, they have been able to de- 


Victory for the textile workers! 
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, taneously on Saturday afternoon. 


VERY enrolled Socialist in New 
York State has an important 
duty Thursday, September 13th. 
Next Thursday is Primary Day. On 
that day the enrolled voters of all 
parties go to the polling places. and 
vote to place the candidates of their 
respective parties on the ballot. 

Unless the Socialist candidates 
are thus nominated on primary 
day, there will be no Socialist can- 
didates to vote in the coming 
elections 


for 


Polls are open from 3 p.m. to 
9 p.m. in New York City. Out- 
side of New York City the hours 
are open from 12 noon to 9 p.m. 


If you still live at the same place 


“New York Sdcidlists “Must 1 ‘Vote at 
Primaries September Fh | 





you did at the last election you are 
eligible to vote. Go to the polling 
place you voted from last election, 
give your name and address and 
ask for a Socialist ballot. The in- 
spector will verify whether you are 
enrolled as a Socialist. You will 
then sign the register and vote. 
See that you get a Socialist ballot 
(canary color). 

Take the ballot to the voting 
booth and make an “X” in the 
voting square IN FRONT of every 
name on the ballot. Make no other 
marks, as that will void the ballot. 
Refold the ballot and return it to 
the inspector at the ballot box who 
will tear off the stub and deposit 
the ballot in the baHot box and the 








stub in the box for stubs. Every 
polling place has Socialist primary 
ballots.. But .some .inspectors say 
they, have none to avoid the trouble 
of counting them. 

If the inspector tells you he has 
no Socialist ballot or refuses to 
give you a ballot, telephone .imme- 
diately to the party office, Algon- 
quin 4-2620,. Give your name and 
address, the assembly and election 
distriet.. Your complaint will be 
taken up with the City Board of 
Elections, and they will correct any 
error, 

Remember! You MUST vote at 
the primary election on THURS- 
DAY, September 13th, from 3 
p.m. to 9 p.m. 








Party to Hold Two 
Important Meetings 


Ratification Meéting at Town 
Hall, September 30th. The New 
York campaign will be officially 
opened at Town fiall on Sunday, 
September 30th, at 8 p.m. Speak- 
ers: Charles Solomon, Norman 
Thomas, William Karlin, Harry W. 
Laidler and others. Branch officers 
can secure tickets of admission at 
party office. 

Morris Hillquit Memorial Meet- 
ing. A memorial meeting in honor 
of our late comrade will be held} 
at Town Hall, Sunday afternoon, | 
October 7th. Memorial meeting | 
will be jointly conducted by Social- 
ist Party, Jewish Daily Forward, 
I.L.G.W.U. and many other fra- 
ternal and labor organizations. Ad- 
mission tickets will be available 
within a few days. 

Primary Day. Thursday, Septem- 
ber 13th, is primary day. All So- 
cialists must vote at the primaries! 
Polls are open from 3 to 9 p.m. 
Candidates who have. been desig- 
nated by petition will not be nomi- 
nated or appear on the ticket for 


|the election unless they receive the 
primary votes of their supporters. 
Every good Socialist will do his 
duty and vote at the primaries on 
September 138th. 

Referendum Vote. Branches are 
now arranging special meetings for 
the referendum voting on the Dec- 
laration of Principles. Ten days 
notice of such meetings must be 
sent in to the party office. Branch 
officers are urged personally to 
take responsibility for handling 
such meetings in accordance with 
vules issued by City Executive 
Committee. Instructions were 
mailed to branches, but officers are 
urged to supplement such written 
instruction by personal interviews 
in order to avoid misunderstand- 
ings. All voting will be done at 
ONE branch meeting. Party mem- 
bers who cannot appear at such 
meeting because of illness or night- 
work can secure “absentee” ballots 
by writing to the Executive Secre- 
tary of the party at 7 East 15th 
St., New York. 





To Honor Herman Salzman 





The memory of the ‘abe Comrade 
Herman Salzman will be honored 
at a memoria! meeting next Wed- 
nesday night, Sept. 12, at the Debs 
Auditorium, 7 East 15th Street. 

Comrade Salzman, a devoted So- 
cialist and lecturer and 
writer in the party, died suddenly 
several weeks ago, and was ac- 
corded an impressive funeral by 
the Socialist party in New York 
City. 

There will be several brief ad- 
dresses by comrades who had been 
closely associated with Comrade 
Salzman in his lifetime. 


RAND SCHOOL 
YOUTH INSTITUTE 


active 


e 





$ Friday and Saturday, Sept. 14th 
and 15th, the Rand School, in co- 
operation with the Young People’s 
Socialist League and the Young 
Circle League, will hold an insti- 
tute to consider problems of So- 
cialist young people in the New 
York area. A statement issued by 
Algernon Lee for the Rand School, 
Ben Fischer for the Yipsels, and 
Jack Afros for the Young Circle 
League, makes it clear that this is 
to be a genuine conference where 
practical problems of organization 
will be taken up in detail. There 
wil] be two public meetings, but the 
bulk of the work is to be done at 
three round-tables to be held simul- 


the opening meeting at the 
F ad School Sept. 14th, at 8:30, 
addresses will be made by Charles 
Solomon, candidate for Governor 
and others, The rest of the session 
will be taken up by the reading of 
three papers by representatives of 
the young people’s organizations on 
the following topies: (1) Socialist 


Youth as Students; (3) Educational 
and Cultural Work in Young Peo- 
ple’s Organizations. These pro- 
grams will serve as the bases of 
the round-table discussions to be 
held the following day. 

At 1:30 Saturday afternoon, Sept. 
16th, the three round-table groups 
will convene to thrash out the 
points presented in the three pro- 
grams outlined the previous eve- 
ning. Saturday evening, at 8:30, 
will occur the final meeting, at 
which reports will be given of the 
conclusions reached by the round- 
table groups, which will be criti- 
cized and discussed. 

Delegates to the Institute are 
being chosen by the Young Circle 
League, and each Yipsel circle is 
asked to select two or three official 
delegates. 


MASS. F. of L. FOR 
LABOR PARTY 


OSTON. — The Massachusetts 
Federation of Labor, at its re- 
cent convention in this city, unani- 
mously took a stand favoring the 
participation of the workers in 
politics through a party of their 
own, but reserved action pending 
a lead in that direction from the 
A. F. of L. 

The convention had before 
resolution to “go on record 
the American Federation of 
should go into national, state 
municipal politics, and that 
favor the formation of a 

Party in the United States.” 
The resolutions committee re- 
ported the following substitute, 
which was adopted without debate: 
“As a substitute for the reso- 
lution, we report that your com- 
mittee believes there is a growing 
sentiment favoring Labor’s partici- 
pation in polities directly through 
the formation of a Labor or Work- 
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Labor 
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Labor 


burg Labor Day Picnic 


Pa. — Charles 





STROUDSBURG, 

Solomon, Socialist candidate for 
governor of New York, was the 
principal speaker at the local Labor 
Day celebration, the first in the 
history of this community. He was 
invited by the recently organized 
Central Labor Council, with which 
are affiliated unions of printers and 
clothing, textile, leather goods and 
hosiery workers. These workers 
participated in the celebration, in- 
cluding delegations of hosiery 
workers from various parts of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The meeting was preceded by a 
large parade and the unveiling of 
a monument to the memory of Al- 
bert Bachman, girl strike leader, 
who was murdered by company 
thugs in the local hosiery workers’ 
strike more than two years ago. 
As a result of this strike, Organ- 
izer Hoffman was sent to jail on a 
conspiracy charge. Notwithstand- 
ing the defeat of the hosiery work- 
ers, the organization campaign has 
gone on with added vigor, with the 
result that a thriving trade union 
movement now. exists in this gen- 
eral locality to which employers 
have been accustomed to flee from 
industrial centers with strong trade 
unions. 

Solomon, who was listened to with 
rapt attention and received with 
great enthusiasm, heartily congrat- 
ulated the workers on their success 
in organizing on the economic field 
and told them the interests of the 
workers required independent or- 
ganization on the political field as 
well. He pointed to the success of 
workers’ political organizations 
elsewhere throughout the world, 
directing their attention particu- 
larly to the recent Labor Party 
victory in London. Addressing him- 
self particularly to hundreds of 
textile workers in the audience, he 
told them their general strike was 
more than a just one and that it 
was aimed against exploitation, 
than which there is no worse in all 
American industrial life. 

He. said that organized workers 
all over the world were intently 
watching the textile strike in the 
United States, that the hearts and 
souls of the workers here and 
everywhere were with the textile 
strikers, and that they could. be 
certain of the fullest possible sup- 
port of Socialists everywhere. 
Local Socialists and members of 
the Workmen’s Circle have con- 
tributed substantially to the or- 
ganization campaign here. It is 
planned to establish a party branch 
and launch a forum for the coming 
winter. The relations between the 
trade unions and the Socialists 
decidedly cordial, as is evidenced 
by the fact that Comrade Solomon’s 
invitation came directly from the 
Central Labor Union. 
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the resolution as an expression of 
opinion, but await action and lead- 
ership of the A.F.ofL. to definitely 
designate the direction our.efforts 









“The. Sweet. Season". 


The D’Oyly Carte. Opera Company 
in Gilbert.and Sullivan Season. 
At the Martin Beck. 

The Americans who have never 
been to England, of course, have 
missed many things. In the way of 
entertainment. not the least of their 
losses has been the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas, by the company car- 
rying on the tradition of the orig- 
inal casts. _Now.that loss has been 
restored. .For some.weeks Gilbert 


Solomon Speaks at Strouds- 


and. Sullivan fans have been more 
frequently humming tunes; more 
recent discoverers of the pair have 
been refreshing joyous memories. 


And. now 5 al have their, re 
“The Gondoliers,” first offering, 
one of the merriest and most melo- 
dious of the operas, with deligh’ 
dances—and good measure of € 
wisdom Gilbert so gaily gil 
The company is comely, deft, 
neatly subtle, drawing nuarices. 
nonsense and sending shafts | 
satire from apparently inn 
lines and gestures; the voices are, r 
both. musical and intelligible;: ee 
costumes colorful and apt, ee 






van, here they are at their at 
for those who have that joy_st 
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Dostoyevski’s. “Petersburg Night,” 

























Amkino’s latest Soviet talkié,- has 


its first American showing today at M. Radin’s Cameo Theatre. 





Grand Opera for Brooklyn 
The Brooklyn Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation, the organization which is 
bringing to Brooklyn for a limited 
season grand pera at popular 
prices, announces that seats are on 
sale at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music for the two weeks of opera 
that this organization is bringing 
to Brooklyn. 

This the first time that the 
borough of Brooklyn with its vast 
population will really have an 
opera organization that it can call 
its own with grand opera being of- 
fered at a low scale for the masses. 
The season will start on Satur- 
day evening, September 29, with a 
gala performance of Verdi‘s mas- 
terpiece “Aida.” The other operas 
to be heard during the first week 
of this engagement are Rigoletto, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, 
Faust, Carmen, La Traviata, Sam. 
son and Delilah, Hansel and Gretel 
(in English) and Il Trovatore. 
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Unity House to CloseSeason 


gala season which 
is to end with the celebration of 
the Jewish holidays, Unity House, 
non-profit making resort in Forest 
Park, Pa., wili present over the 
week-end its most colorful enter- 
tainment program of the season. 
Saturday evening, Sept. 8, Von 
Grona, who created the first modern 
labor dance, will present his new 
repertoire of modern dances, in- 
cluding a sensational experiment in 
choreography, “The Darrow Report 
of the New Deal.” Sunday evening, 
Sept. 9, Samuel Schmalhausen will 
give “A Marxian Analysis of Freud, 
and a Freudian Analysis of Marx.” 
On Monday evening, Sept. 10, The 
Pine Grove Players under the direc- 
tion of Norman Lloyd will appear 
in “Off Course,” a drama of the sea 
by William Randolph. 

The management of the Unity 
House is already preparing for re- 
building new and better eccommo- 
dations for the coming season and 
has already repaired the damge 
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Youth as Workers;. (2)«Socialist 


ers’ Political Party. -We. concur in 
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caused by the temporary inconve- 


"Youth of Russia," Yiddish 
Talkie, Completed 


Henry Lynn, author and director . 
of “The Youth of Russia,” a Yid- 
dish all-talking. picture . dealing, 
with the problems of the Jewish 
youth of present day Soviet Russia, 
has completed shooting on that.pro-, 
duetion for Sov-Am Film. Gorp. 
The film, which will. have. explana- 
tory titles in English, has a ¢ast. 
specially selected from the Yiddish 
Art Troupe, the principal folesibe.. 
ing played by Wolf. Goldfaden, 
Morris Strassberg, Gertrude Bul+ 
man, David Popper, Sam Gertler. 
and Rose Wallerstein. The*picture 
will be released for a Broadway 
showing about September 20. 





"Straight. l: the. Way" Has. 
Brooklyn Opening at the. 
New Stage Revue 

“Straight Is the Way,” the new 
Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer picture, 
opens at the Fox Brooklyn today, 
Franchot Tone stars in the filmj: 
which is based on the Paul Muni. 
play “Four Walls.” Tone. plays 
the Muni role. Others in the cast 
are Gladys George, Nat Pendleton; 
Jack LaRue and Raymond Hatton, 
Flo Kelly’s varieties on the Fox 
stage a new revue entitled 
“Sweethearts” and features. the 
Fox Ballet, Billy Snyder, the. new 
master of ceremonies, Pettit and 
Douglas, and George Hirst and his 
music masters presenting a new 
overture, “Musical Romances.” 
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“"STEVEDORE" REOPENS 
OCTOBER 1 

“Steyedore,”’ the highly suc- 
cessful play put on last season 
by the Theatre Union at the 
Civic Repertory Theatre on 14th 
Street, will resume its run there 
October 1. 

Applications for benefits and. 
theatre parties are being re-/ 
ceived now-at the theatre, 103, 
West 14th Street, or call Sylvia 
Regan at Watkins 9-2050, 
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[One Night of Love” Brings Grace Moore to Music Hall 








‘Wew Columbia Film Starts 
Indefinite Run—Directed by 
Victor Schertzinger 





“Qne Night of Love,” which 
gerves as a starring vehicle for 
Grace Moore, well-known Metro- 
politan diva, opened at the Radio 
City Music Hall last Thursday, 
Sept. 6. 

Tullio Carminati, leading man 
who scored on the Broadway stage 
in “Strictly Dishonorable” and 
“Music in the Air,” and who ap- 
peared in pictures in “Moulin 
Rouge” and “Gallant Lady,” is 
Miss Moore’s leading man in “One 
Night of Love.” 

The supporting cast includes 
Lyle Talbot, Mona Barrie, Nydia 
Westman and Andres de Segurola. 
This Columbia picture was di- 
rected by Victor Schertzinger, who 
also composed the popular title 
song of the film which Miss Moore 
sings during the course of the 
story action. 

Cleverly interposed 
action are a number of operatic 
sequences in which Miss Moore 
sings several of the greatest arias 
written by the music masters for 
the operatic stage. 

“One Night of Love” is not 
Miss Moore’s first screen venture. 
She formerly, appeared with Law- 
rence Tibbett in the cinematiza- 
tion of “New Moon” and again 
as Jenny Lind in “A _  Lady’s 
Morals.” But “One Night of Love” 
is said to be the first production 
to give full sway to her magnifi- 
cent voice and dramatic ability. 


into the 





Dostoyevski's "Petersburg 
Night," Soviet Talkie, Re- 
opens the Cameo Today 

“Petersburg Night,” a new 
Soviet talkie, will be presented by 
Amkino for its American premiere 
today, Saturday, Sept. 8, at the 
Cameo Theatre. The theatre is 
now under new management and 
employs a full union crew from 
the A. F. of L. Local 306. 

“Petersburg Night” has a 
scenario by Roshal and Stroyeva, 
and is based on Dostoyevski’s fa- 
mous novel. It is the story of 
Yegor Efimov, a serf on’an estate 
in old Russia, a sensitive and bril- 


liant musician of great native 
talent. It is the story of his 
@éscape from the great feudal 


estate and his struggle to make « 
name for himself. 

Maxim Gorki says: “The genius 
of Dosjtoyevski, this strength of 
imagination and exceptional talent, 
ean only be compared with Shake- 
speare.”’ 

Directed by D. Roshal, “Peters- 
burg Night” is regarded as one 
of the outstanding films produced 





On ae Stage 


A scene from “Romance of a People,” 
Roxy Theatre. 





which opens today at the 





"The Wandering Jew' to Have 
American Premiere at the 

Capitol Theatre Sept. 14 

“The Wandering Jew,” which 
opens at the Capitol Theatre on 
Friday, Sept. 14, is said to have 
created a new record in motion 
picture circles when it was pro- 
duced at the Twickenham Studios 
in England. It was sold to Aus- 
tralia, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Holland, Austria, Man- 
churia, China, Singapore, Spain, 
Portugal and throughout Latin 
America before it was released in 
London—and no one but a_ privi- 
leged few had even seen it. It was 
bought on the box office appeal of 
its title and of the international 
appeal of the late E. Temple Thur- 
ston’s treatment of this ageless yet 
ever timely story. Conrad Veidt 





“Romance of a People" on 
Roxy Stage—No Advance in 
Prices—New Film Feature 





“Romance. in the Rain,” the new 
Universal film with Roger Pryor, 
Heather Ange! and Victor Moore, 
and “Romance of a People,” cele- 
brated dramatic and musical spec- 
tacle, will be seen as the featured 
screen and stage attractions of the 
new program at the Roxy Theatre 
starting today. 

In 
Mr. 


response to many inquiries 
Howard S. Cullman of the 
Roxy today announced that there 
will absolutely be no increase in 
prices for the run of “Romance of 
a People.” This famous pageant 
will be presented as the regular 
stage attraction at the Roxy and 
the continuous performance policy 
which has always been in effect 





by the Soviet studious. 


at the Roxy will prevail. 
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stars in the title role, the part 
which “satheson Lang created and 
sta.ved in on the London stage for 
over a year and in the silent film. 
A large cast includes Peggy Ash- 
croft and Joan Maude, who are 
featured, Basil Gill as Pontius 
Pilate, Francis L. Sullivan as the 
Inquisitor General, Felix Aylmer 
as Ferera, his first lieutenant, 
John Stuart as the Priest, and 
thousands of players in smaller 
parts and spectacle scenes. 

The story is told in four. epi- 
sodes: Jerusalem on the day of the 
Crucifixion; Antioch in the time 
of the first Crusade; Palermo, 
Sicily, in 1290, and Seville in 1560 
during the days of the Inquisition. 
Julius Hagen produced the picture 
at the Twickenham Studios, Lon- 
don, and Maurice Elvey directed. 
The special musical score is by 
Hugo Riesenfeld. 








"HELD OVER! SECOND WEEK™™, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer presents 


Joan CRAWFORD 
Clark GABLE 


CHAINED 


Otto KRUGER - Stuart ERWIN 
& 
—On Stage— 
PHIL SPITALNY 
and All-Girl REVUE 


Eleanor POWELL - Lucille PAGE 
Vivian FAYE - Sheila BARRETT 


with 


“The Bride of Torozko” Due at Henry Miller’s Theatre 
September 13th, Opens Gilbert Miller’s Fall Season 





Gilbert Miller and Herman Shum- 
lin will present “The Bride of 
Torozko,” by Otto Indig, adpted by 
Ruth Langer, at Henry Miller’s 
Theatre on Thursday evening, Sept. 
138. The cast is headed by Sam 
Jaffe and Jean Arthur, and in- 
cludes Van Heflin, Francis Pierlot, 
Rose Keane, Victor Kilian, Don 
Costello, Harry M. Cooke, Frank 
Verigun, and others. The play has 


been directed by Mr. Shumlin and 
the settings designed by Stewart 


Chaney: 
“The Brite of Torozko” was first 
presented two seasons ago in 


Budapest, where it was the out- 
standing hit of the year. It was 
subsequently produced with suc- 
cess in Vienna and in Reinhardt’s 
theatre in Berlin. Mr. Miller 


the Budapest opening. 





"If This Be Treason" to Be 
Group Theatre's 2nd Play 


The Group Theatre has bought a 
new play, “If This Be Treason,” by 


Philip Barber. It will be their 
second production of the season. 
Their first play, “Gold Eagle 
Guy,” by Melvin Levy, will be 


presented in Boston as part of the 
Group Theatre season there, and 
will open in New York late in 
November. 


"The Fountain" with Ann 
Harding Opens at the Albee 


“The Fountain, 
Morgan’s celebrated book and star- 
ring Ann Harding, shares screen 
attention at the RKO Albee The- 
atre with the Barney Ross-Jimmy 
McLarnin world’s championship 
contest pictures. Thomas “Fats” 
Waller, radio’s newest favorite and 
those well known Beale Street 





Boys are headlining the vaudeville 
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Dwight Deere Wiman & Tom Weatherly 
present 


SHE LOVES 
ME NOT 


sts’ Cuild Prize Comedy for 1934 
By HOWARD LINDS - 
Adapted from Edward Hope's novel 
“Full of merriment... It is 
spontaneous, guiless and tu- 


multuous. It is pure comedy.” 
Brooks Atkinson, Times 
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RADIO CITY 


/ MUSIC HALL 


SHOWPLACE Of THE NATION™ 
Where Better Pictures are Shown 


WEEK BEGINNING 
THURSDAY SEPT. 6th 


romance of all time? 


‘ONE NIGHT OF LOVE’ 


with TULLIO CARMINATI . LYLE TALBOT 
MONA BARRIE . Directed by Victor Schertzinger 
A Columbia Picture 


modern revve”SPOT-LIGHT”... 
ing the Music Hall Rockettes, Glee 
Club, Corps de Ballet, “12 Grands”. 
Music Hall SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


* #IRST MEZZANINE SEATS MAY 
BE RESERVED — 






Y ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


most glorious musical 





A smartly paced 
featur- 
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“ROMANCE 
IN THE RAIN” 


ROGER PRYOR - HEATHER ANGEL 
VICTOR “Of Thee I Sing” MOORE 
@ On the Stage @ 

First Time in Any Theatre! 
The Original Stage Production! 


“ROMANCE 
OF A PEOPLE” 


The World-Famous Stirring 
Dramatic and Musical Spectacle! 
Cast of 500! Seven Mighty Scenes! 


The Biggest Show of Modern Times! 


at the COOL Any Day 


ROX Y 25e to 2 P. M 


35e to 7 P. M. 
ith Ave. & 60th St. 


55e to Close 
Children 15¢ 
SHOW VALUE OF 


THE NATION 


JOSEPH M. SCHENCK presents 


CONSTANCE 


BENNETT 


FREDRIC 


MARCH 


“The Affaire of 
CELLINI”Y}: 


A Darryl F. Zanuck 
production , 
thru United Artists 


RIVOLI THEATRE 


BROADWAY and 49th STREET 


Released 

































ON SCREEN - 


ANN HARDING 
“The FOUNTAIN” 


RKO VAUDEVILLE 
Lillian SHADE & J. Fred Coots 
RIMACS HAVANA Orchestra 
JOHNNY PERKINS 
EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION 
ROSS vs. McLARNIN 
Fight Pictures—Round by Round 
B'w ay 
& 47 St. 


SECOND BIG WEEK 
—On Screen——— 


HAROLD LLOYD 


“The Cat’s Paw” 
a 
RKO Vaudeville - 
THOMAS ‘FATS’ WALLER 
& BEALE ST. BOYS || 


* 
AL NORMAN 
and other RKO Acts 


Albee Square 
BROOKLYN 
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« ALBEE 


THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are _ re- |; 


quested when planning theatre |! 
parties to do so through the 


Theatrical Department of THE }, 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or write to Bernard |} 
Feinman, Manager New Lead :r 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
(Sth Street, New York. a 
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bought the play immediately after 


” besed on Chas. ~ 
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J] Reply to the Communists 


On Proposed United Front 





ILWAUKEE.—The National 

Executive Committee of the 
Socialist Party has postponed 
united front negotiations on the 
basis of the invitation from the 
Communist Party till the next 
meeting of, the N. E. C. To the 
Communist Central Committee in 
Amevica the N. E. C. wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“The National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party rea- 
lizes the immense value to the la- 
bor movement of a united action of 
all elements against the danger of 
war, fascism and continued exploi- 
tation. We realize that such united 
action on specific issues by no 
means requires organic unity of 
parties between the SociaJist and 
Communists. United action does, 
however, require evidence of good 
faith and the intention to use any 
agreement which may be arrived at 
not as a manoeuver for power with- 
in the labor movement but as an 
instrument in the struggle against 
an oppressive master class. No 
united action on specific issues is 
possible between Socialists and 
Communists except on a_ basis 
which also gives hope of ending 
fratricidal strife within the trade 
union movement. 

“On the basis of these principles, 
which are accepted by all Socialists, 





we have thoughtfully considered 
the proposals of the Communist 
Central Committee and the answers 
to questions given at our meetings 
byq Robert Minor on its behalf. We 
have been particularly impressed 
by Comrade Minor’s two state- 
ments. First: that after a lapse 
of six vears the Congress of the 
Communist International is shortly 
to meet; and second, that he could 
not speak authoritatively for the 
Communist International which, as 
everybody knows, subscribes to the 
highly centralized ‘monolithic’ the- 
ory of international party organi- 
zation and exercises rigid control 
over its various national branches. 

“We are also impressed by the 
fact that the very promising 
French agreement for united action 
has not long been in effect, and that 
it has not yet been duplicated in 
any other country. Furthermore, 
while we have no desire to dwell on 
the past, to the hurt of the future, 
we cannot accept Robert Minor’s 
statement that since 1921 there has 
been an honest desire in the Com- 
munist Party for a united front as 
something other than a ‘maneuver.’ 

“In every country and in every 
language the highest officials of the 
Communist Party times without 
number have specifically asserted 
that the purpose of the united front 
was to destroy the Socialist Party. 





UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, 

TUCKERS, STITCHERS and PLEAT- 

ERS’ UNION, Local 66, 1.L.G.W.U., 
7 East 15th St. Phone Algonquin 4-3657- 
3658, Executive Board meets every, Tues- 
day night in the office of the Union. 
Z. L. Freedman, President; Leon Hattab, 
Manager; I. A. Barkinsky, Sec’yTreas. 





AMALGAMATED 

LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 

New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th 

St., New York, N. Y. Phone Tomp- 

kins Square 6-5400. L. Hollender, J. 

Catalanotti, Managers; Abraham Miller, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





AP MAKERS UNION, Local No. 1. 

Tel., Orchard 4-9860.—Regular meet- 

ings every 1st and 3rd Saturday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday, 
All meetings are held at 133 Second 
Ave., New York City. 





GNLOAK, SUIT and DRESS PRESSERS’ 


UNION, Local 35, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
60 West 35th St., N. Y¥. C.—J. Breslaw, 


Manager; L. Biegel, Chairman. 


ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ 

UNION, Local 32, International 

Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
3 West 16th Street, New York City. 
Abraham Snyder, Manager. 


UR DRESSERS’ UNION, Local 2, In- 

ternational Fur Workers’ Union, 

Office and headquarters, 949 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn; STagg 2-0798. 
Reg. meetings, 1st and 3rd Mondays. 
President, Robert Glass; Vice-President, 
Stephen Tobasco; Business Agent, Mor- 
ris Reiss; Secretary, Samuel Mindel; 
Treasurer, Albert Helb. 


OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST- 

MAKERS’ UNION.—Offices: 232 West 

40th St., N.Y.C. Tel., LOngacre 5-5100, 
Board of Directors meets every Monda 
evening; Joint Board meets every Wed- 
nesday evening in_the Council Room at 
218 W. 40th St. Julius Hochman, Gen. 
Mgr.; Phillip Kapp, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE AMALGAMATED 
ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, 
Local No. 10, I.L.G.W.U. Office, 60 
West 35th St.; Phone, WIs. 7-8011. 
Executive Board meets every Thursday 
at the office of the Union, Joe Abramo- 
switz, Pres.; Sigmund Perlmutter, Magr.- 
Sec’y; Louis Stolberg, Asst. Mgr.; Maurice 
W. Jacobs, Sec’y to Exec. Board; Nathan 
Saperstein, Chairman of Exec. Board. 

















THE INTERNATIONAL 
GARMENT WORKERS’ 

UNION, 3 West 16th. Street, New 

York City. Phone, CHelsea 3-2148, 
David Dubinsky, President. . 


ADIES’ 





AMALGAMATED 
ITHOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA, New 
L York Local No.1. Offices, Amalithone 
Bldg., 205 West 14th St. Phone, Wat- 
kins 9-7764. Regular meetings every 
second and fourth Tuesday at Arlington 
Hall, St. Mark’s Place. Albert. E. 
Castro, President; Patrick J. Hanlon, 
Vice-President; Frank Sekol, Fin. Secre- 
tary; Emil Thenen, Rec. Secretary; Jo- 
seph J. O'Connor, Treasurer. 





ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, 

Local 24, Cloth Hat, Cap and Milli- 

nery Workers International Union. 
Downtown office, 640 Broadway; phone, 
Spring 7-4548; uptown office, 30. W. 37th 
St.; phone, Wisconsin 7-1270. Executive 
Board meets every Tuesday evening, 8 
o’clock. Manager, N. Spector; ae 
Treas., Alex Rose; Organizers, I. a 
Goldberg, A. Mendelowitz, M. Goodman, 
Lucy Oppenheim; Chairman of Execu- 
tive Board, Morris Rosenblatt; Secretary 
of Executive Board, Saul Hodos. 





UNITED 
ECKWARE MAKERS’ UNION, Local 
11016, A. F. of L., 7 East 15th St. 
Phone, Algonquin 4-7082, Joint Ex- 
ecutive Board mects every Tuesday night 
at 7:30. Board meets every Tuesday 
night at 8:00 in the office. Ed Gottes- 
man, Secretary-Treasurer. 





NEW YORK 
YPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 6. Office 
and headquarters, 24 West 16th St. 
N. Y, Meets every 8rd Sunday o 
month at Stuyvesant High School, 15th 
., East of 2nd Ave. Phone, Tompkins 
Sq. 6-7470. Leon H. Rouse, President; 
James P. Redmond, Vice-President; 
James J. McGrath, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Samuel J. O’Brien, James P. Redmond 
and James J. Buckley, Organizers. 





AITERS’ and WAITRESSES’ UNION, 
Local No. 1, A. F. of L, and U.I, T. 
290—7th Ave. W. Lehman, Sec’y; 


Tel.: LAckawanna 4-5483 





NEFHITE GOODS WORKERS’ UNION, 
Local 62 of I.L.G.W.U. 73  Broad- 
way, New York City. Telephone, 

Chelsea 3-5756-5757. A. Snyder, Manager. 
S. SHORE, Executive Supervisor. 











to Tuesday dinner 














B. C. VLADECK 
NATHAN FINE 
7 EAST 15th ST. 


OPEN FOR JEWISH HOLIDAYS 
September 10 and 11 


CAMP TAMIMENT 


TAMIMENT, Pa. 
SPECIAL RATE—$15.00—four full days, Friday supper 


ALL SPORTS EVERY DAY | 
ENTERTAINMENT EVERY EVENING ° | 
and Milton Spielman’s Nut Club Orchestra 


a 
Lectures for August | 


Single day—$4.00 








JOHN T. FLYNN 
AUGUST CLAESSENS 
ALg. 4-6875 













proposed the United Front and in 
the most measured terms abused 
the party to which they proposed 
it and its leadership. They have 
dubbed Socialism ‘social fascism’ 
that is as the witting or unwitting 
accomplice of the very thing which 
it is the purpose of a united front 
to fight. 

“In view*of these facts, we be- 
lieve that the ultimate success of a 
united action movement will best 
be served if we postpone considera- 
tion of further negotiations be- 
tween ow two parties until our 
next meeting about December 1, by 
which time we shall have had op- 
portunities to observe the decisions 
of the Communist International 
Congress and the success or failure 
of the French agreement. We shall 
also have had time to get the ad- 
vice of the Labor and Socialist In- 
ternational to which we are writ- 
ing, urging that body again to re- 
new its attempt to find an honor- 
able basis for a reasonable agree- 
ment. 

“Meanwhile we are aware that 
there are questions arising from 
time to time, mostly in the field of 
civil liberties, in which it is desir- 
able that there shall be effective lo- 
cal action for the defense of work- 
ers’ rights. We are therefore draw- 
ing up a plan to govern possible co- 
operation in this field. The success 
or failure of this kind of coopera- 
tion will do much to determine the 
nature of the action which we shall 
take at our next quarterly meet- 
ing.” 


Upon his return from the Mil- 
waukee meeting of the N. E. C. 
James Oneal was pressed with 
many inquiries as to what hap- 
pened on this question at Mil- 
waukee as newspaper stories were 
not accurate. To satisfy these in- 
quiries Comrade Oneal makes the 
following statement: 

“The N. E. C. considered the 
united front with a committee of 
the Communist Party headed by 
Robert Minor, but its main delib- 
Grations were held in executive ses- 
sion to avoid publicity and the dis- 
cussions cannot be disclosed. The 
decisions, however, were as follows; 

“By a vote of 7 to 4 the N. E. C. 
voted to appoint a committee to ne- 
gotiate with a committee of the 
Communist Party regarding a 





united front. The four opposed to 
the proposal were Hoan, Hoopes, 
Graham and Oneal. 

“The next day the question was 
reconsidered and it was voted to 
delay further action till the next 
meeting of the N. E. C. and issue 
the statement that appears above.” 





New Dues Stamp Price 


State secretaries are reminded that ef- 
fective September 1, 1934, the price of 
dues stamps from the national organi 
zation is 10 cents per member per 
month, Exempt stamps are 1 cent each; 
stamps for YPSL members who are also 
party members are 5 cents each; and 
dual stamps are 10 cents a pair. 

CALIFORNIA. A_ cooperative book- 
store, specializing in radical literature, 
has been opened under the auspices of 
the Socialist Party, Bay District Confer- 
ence, in room ‘334, 628 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco. 

ARKANSAS. Claude C. Williams, re- 
cently dismissed as pastor of a wealthy 
Arkansas church because of his activi- 
ties in supporting organized labor, has 
been nominated for governor by So- 
cialist. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis has outlined 
plans for an_ intensive literature cam- 
paign. The first leaflet is just off the 
press—25,000 copies, and others will be 
issued. The local plan also to distribute 
leaflets through comrades in other parts 
of the state, as the use of voluntary So- 
cialist labor in the printing makes it 
»ossible for them to issue a thousand 
eaflets for $1. Emma Henry, state sec- 
retary, 143 E, Ohio St., Indianapolis, is 
managing the circulation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The Central Branch 
of Local Berks County (Reading) an- 
nounces that Herman Weyman has been 
expelled from the Socialist Party for 
speaking at Communist meetings and 
participating in their activities. Social- 
ists of State College are printing “The 
Pennsylvania Socialist,” a campaign 
publication edited by George W. Hart- 
mann, 143 W. Park Ave, 

_ WASHINGTON. For ten consecutive 
Sundays starting September 2, W. R. 
Snow of Everett will deliver a series of 
15-minute radio talks on Socialism over 
KPCB, Seattle, at 10 a.m. KPCB oper- 
ates on 710 kilocycles. Washington So- 
cialists will have 50 candidates on the 
ballot this year, three times as many as 
in the 1932 campaign. 

New York 

Mrs. Florence Curtis Hanson, 
secretary-treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, addressed the Olean 
Young People’s Socialist League on “So- 
cialism, Education and Youth.” 

A Young Socialist orchestra and a 
Rebel Arts dramatic group are being 
formed, 

A class in Elements of Socialism for 
Yipsels and one in Public Speaking (in- 
formal) for party members is béing in- 
structed by Harry Fleischman, national 
sopauing YPSL. 

e New der petition against 
loan to Hitler Germany has ion ed 


Olean. 











as a_resolution. hy 
and-has been pr a ha pn gti aoe 


At one and the same time they heed g 


By John W. Piercey 

The Kansas State Convention held 
in Lawrence Aug. 26-27 was the 
largest and most enthusiastic gath- 
ering the party has held in more 
than a decade. More than 75 dele- 
gates from about 20 counties gath- 
ered for the two-day meeting to 
adopt a new state constitution and 
the 1934 platform. National Secre- 
tary, Clarence Senior, a former 
Kansan, was, principal speaker. 

The delegates gave serious con- 
sideration to the writing of the 
state platform. There was a strong 
feeling among the delegates to 
eliminate foreign or Mexican words 
that are unintelligible to the Kan- 
sas workers and farmers. Some of 
the statements and planks from the 
new platform are: 

“It (the Socialist. party) will 
completely abolish the profit system 
and establish in its place the Co- 
operative. Commonwealth, based on 
service instead of profit, through 
collective ownership of the means 
of production and distribution.” 

“Establishment of a State Insur- 
ance Company which shall issue 
life, sickness and accident insur- 
ance, insurance on personal prop- 
erty, and complete farm insurance, 
including crop insurance against 
all adverse weather conditions, at 
actual cost to all residents of the 
state.” 

“End unemployment and raise 
minimum wages by employing all 
persons not otherwise employed, in 
state-owned industries and other 
state projects, at a wage of not 
less than $25.00 per week, and for 
skilled and semi-skilled workers a 
wage at least equal to the union 
scale. Al] workers to be employed 
on a basis of a six-hour day, five- 
day week.” 

“Removal of taxes from farms 
which are occupied and used by the 
owner,’ 

“Occupancy and use to be the 
only title to land, all mineral rights 
being reserved by the state.” 

“Establishment of state-owned 
farmer-consumer markets in all 
principal cities.” 

_ The convention passed a resolu- 
tion asking the National organiza- 
tion to publish the Porter Common- 
wealth Plan as an official leaflet. 

The convention closed with a 
mass meeting in the City Park. 
Clayton M. Crosier, the chairman, 
introduced the new state chairman 
of the party, Henry L. Peterson, 
the state candidates and Clarence 
Senior. Geo, M. Whiteside, the So- 
cialist candidate for governor, and 
Clarence Senior spoke. 





the Olean Times-Herald, 

20 comrades from Wellsville, recently 
organized by Harry Fleischman, at- 
tended the last meeting of Olean local. 








THE 


WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


The Largest Radicai Werking- 
men's Fraternal Order 
fm Existence 


75,000 MEMBERS 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 
70@ Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 
Insurance from $1¢0 to $3,000 
Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at 
$8, $18. $23 and $28 per week. Many 
branches‘pay additional benefit from 
$3 to $5 per week. ‘Consumption 
benefit $400 and $600 or nine months 
© our own sanitorium, located in the 
most beautiful region of the Cats- 
«ill Mountains—besides the regular 
weekly benefit. 
Per information apply te 
THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
275 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephene Orchard 4-6668 














By Abe Belsky ai 

Lena Morrow Lewis, veteran 
party organizer and lecturer, held 
five successful meetings in Phila- 
delphia. She addressed as many as — 
three meetings in one day. ie 

Traveling by bus from Alleghany 
County for over six hours imme- 
diately upon her arrival on Monday 
she proceeded to address an open 
air meeting in West Philadelphia. 
On Tuesday she addressed two 
street corner meetings. The next 
day Comrade Lewis was invited to 
address the students of the So- 
cialist summer school at Camp 
Hofnung, Pipersville, Pa. That eve- 
ning she spoke at a large open air 
meeting in the Northeast, and also: 
addressed the membership of the 
North Philadelphia branch, « 5 

Everyone, young and old, was 
deeply impressed with Comrade 
Lewis’ forecful and intelligent pre-_ 
sentation of the Socialist -— 

The first issue of Local Phila- 
delphia’s campaign paper, The 
cialist Campaigner, has come off . 
the press. Local Philadelphia plans 
to publish issues of this four-page 
propaganda paper from time to 
time. 

The city has been divided into 
five geographic areas with joint 
committees of party branches and 
Yipsel circles functioning in their 
respective districts. Arrangements 
have been made to distribute the 
paper from house to house by the 
local joint campaign committee, _ 

Tentative plans have been made 
to hold a campaign dinner on Fri- 
day evening, October 19, in honor 
of James H. Maurer, veteran So- 
cialist and labor leader and candi- 
date for U. S. Senator, and Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes, professor of phi- 
losophy at Swarthmore College and 
candidate for governor. 





OKLAHOMA. ‘Two loudspeaker equip- 
ments are now ‘touring and, two more 
will be in the ficld within two weeks in 
the greatest Socialist campaign ,.put on 
in Oklahoma for the past fourteen years, 


New YPSL Pamphlet 


“Not in Your Textbook” is the title of 
a new 2-cent pamphlet just published 
by the national headquarters of the 
Young People’s Socialist League, 


WORKMEN’S FURNITURE 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


(ORGANIZED 1872) 4 


A co-operative Fire Insurance Society, 
affiliated with the Cooperative League 
of America and operating the 
supervision of the New York State | 
Insurance Department. 


Why Pay Exorbitant 


Fire Rates? 
when our Society offers you 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


ONLY 
Annually Insur- 
i Oc for mon 1 00 ance 
irrespective ef location or character 
ef dwelling. 
Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 


and Paid Promptly. 


$75,000,000.00 Insurance 

in Force. 

$1,000,000.00 in Assets. ] 

$500,000.00 paid out in | 
fire clai 


60,000 Members. 
Upon admission every member must 
make a deposit equal to $1.00 for 
every $100 of insurance. This deposit 
will be repaid in full upon withdrawal. 

For further information 

apply to the Main Office 

227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 


























UNITY 


be continued. 





HOUSE 





@ It is with regret that the management announces 
that because of the recent fire, the accommodations 
at Unity House are limited to 350 guests. 


@ The high standard that we have set for our 
recreational, musical and dramatic activities will 


UNITY HOUSE WILL BE OPEN 






















where colored folk 


» end of a crop season. 








By James Oneal 


"SHADOW OF THE PLANTA- 


“TION By Charles S. Johnson, 

Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press. 

HIS book records the results of 
a study of 600 Negro families 


in one county of Alabama, one 


of the black belt, 
vegetate in 
poverty, disease and illiteracy—an 
inheritance from the days of the 
plantation regime, supplemented 
by neglect and discrimination on 
the part of the whites. Every 


Tural sector 


“phase of the economic, social and 


cultural life of this community is 
presented, and when one closes the 
beok he is left with a sense of 
si¢k frustration, resentment, vio- 
Jent protest that such conditions 
exist in this ¢ountry. What pre- 
vails in this county prevails in 
other sections.of the black belt, 
each area varying in some details 
but on the whole revealing one 
group of humanity living on an 
economic and social level that is 


unnecessary in this age of great | 


productive powers. 

Family life, courtship and mar- 
riage, children, separation and 
divorce, shelter and food provide | 
subjects for one chapter; economic | 
life provides another; the school 
and education of parents and} 
children are presented, religion 
and church, the drab and barren 
recreation and entertainment are 
studied in other chapters. Nat- 
urally, the moral codes vary from} 
those in other communities where | 
life is more secure. This is espe- 
cially true of the relations between 
the sexes, which are loose, and 
marriage has not the monogamic 
stability that is found where eco- 
nomic security is more certain. 

The curse of cotton broods like 
a pall over this community, with 
rent, interest, farm tools and price 
taking a toll that too often leaves 
the Negro unpaid or in debt at the 


revolting, many a shack being a 
rickety structure of boards, tin 
and tar paper enclosing a few 
cooking utensils and make-shift 
“furniture” that baffles descrip- 
tion. The impact of this environ- 


ment upon the life of these un- 
fortunates may be gathered from 
a few remarks of the women. 

“Ain’t got nothing to give me 
but God, and if I don’t trust him 
I’m lost.” 

“Men ain’t nothin’ but overalls.” 

“Better git a good holt ’fore you 
git into this marryin’ business, 
"cause there'll be some tight times 
if you don’t.’ 

In every aspect, life is one of 
shift, drift and resignation, alter- 
nating with mild protest in a 
dreary Sahara desert of work and 
waste, of want and a_ hopeless 
future. Although not intended by 
the author, such social ulcers are 
a terrific indictment of our social 
system. 


Housing is} 


Civilization Versus Hitlerism 
THE CASE OF CIVILIZATION 
AGAINST HITLERISM, speech- 
es delivered at Madison Square 
Garden, March 7th, 1934, under 
the auspices of the American 
Jewish Committee, New York, 
Robert C. Ballou. 
c was an impressive mass meet- 
ing that was held at the Garden 
last March, and most of the 
speeches there were good. This 
little book preserves the speeches 
delivered there as well as those 
that there was no time for in the 








| 


| 


|! 10wever, repeated his criminal er- 





short four hours the meeting 
lasted. Readers will find much ex- 
cellent ammunition in the speeches 
for the war of civilized human 
beings against Hitlerism. 

There is no need at this time to 
go into any particular detail; the 
arguments are generally well and 
eloquently put, but in general there 
is little new in them. There is 
need, however, to call attention to 
two things in the smug and unctu- 
ous speech of that notorious Tory 
Al Smith; as delivered at the Gar- 
den and heard by millions over the 
raddio (including the present re- 
viewer). Smith referred three or 
four times quite distinctly to 
“Adolf Hitler’s Socialistic party,” 
and “Adolf Hitler’s Socialistic pro- 
gram.” Some tactful editor saved 
Al from himself and in the book 











there is reference only to Hitler’s 
“National Socialist party.” Smith, 


ror so many times that it is hard 
to believe that it was a mere slip 
of a too-glib tongue. 

The remark of Al Smith 
was: “There was growing up in 
this country a strong sentiment 
that probably some of the terms of 
the Versailles treaty may have been 
too harsh on Germany, and Amer- 
ican sentiment was running to Ger- 
many. But I heard an American 
statesman say that the opinion of 
France was, ‘Wait a minute. You 
don’t know the German people.’ 
And it is just possible that Ger- 
many herself, by her stupid gov- 
ernment, proving the case of 
France.” 


The whole tenor of Al Smith’s 
objections to Hitlerism appeared to 
be that the Nazis were oppressing 
his church and for that reason he 
is associated with those at war 
with Hitlerism. The war against 
fascism needs better arguments 
than that. It is to be feared that 
too many of those who crowd anti- 


other 


is 


Nazi mass meetings are simply 
protesting against outrages to 
themselves. Fascism will be de- 


stroyed by those who see in it not 
merely an enemy of their own race 
or religion but by those who see in 
it the foe of civilization and who 
fight it on behalf of the whole 
working class, not of one fraction 
alone. W. M. F. 





Relief in Bridgeport 





(Continued from Page Eight) 
their cities had they wanted to. 
But Bridgeport was the only city 
in the state that cared enough 
about the condition of its unem- 
ployed, and the interest in the un- 
employed in Bridgeport was due 
to the activity and insistent de- 
mands of Mayor Jasper McLevy 
and Peter Brewster, the lone So- 
cialist on the local CWA _ board. 
Brewster was appointed, not as a 
Socialist but as a representative 
of labor. (It was the Socialist 
administration, by the way, that 
demanded that the labor repre- 
sentatives be included on the CWA 
board. At first, the two labor rep- 
resentatives were merely allowed 
to sit in at the meeting but to have 
no vote. Much later, the labor 
men and MeLevy were included in 
the membership of the board.) 

The. Connecticut State Building 
Trades Council at its’ April meet~{ other 


ing praised the administration of 


the CWA in Bridgeport, pointing 
out that it was the only city in 
Connecticut where skilled labor was 
given its proper share of CWA 
work. In fact, it was the only city 
in the state, they said, where or- 
ganized labor benefited by the 
CWA, and this has been credited 
to the few but energetic Socialists 
on the CWA board. In all other 
places in the state CWA was a 
“flop” far as organized labor 
was concerned. The same points 
were stressed at a recent meeting 
of the Connecticut State Confer- 
ence of Painters and Decorators. 
The building trades unions in 
Bridgeport have experienced a re- 
birth of activity, thanks largely to 
the Socialist city administration. 
om Socialist administration of 
city has not been blinded to the 
sho camines of the CWA and the 
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By Novae cates 


This Thing Called Recovery 


Way from New York there are no more evi- 

dences than in New York of the thing called 
“recovery.” And what a pitiful thing it would be 
were the best that we could get only a return to 
the mingled luxury and poverty of 1929! That 
Babbitt’s Bible, Business 
Week, for August 25th, 
ccutinues the downward 
line on its chart on 
business conditions, That 
line is now nearer the 
level of the corresponding 
month in 1932 than in 
1933. Prices have already 
begun to soar and wages 
have not. 

The textile workers are 
not striking against a re- 
turn to prosperity! If 
you will do a little sim- 
ple arithmetic you can find 
that on the basis of the 
figures used by Donald R. 
Richberg in his report to 
the President each of the 
million 





ten and a half Norman Thomas 
workers gainfully em- 

ployed’ in agriculture in 1933-34 received on an 
average less than $500 in gross income. Out of 


this they have to support a total agricultural pop- 
ulation more than three times as numerous, and 
they have to pay rent, interest on mortgages, taxes, 
and other overhead besides. 


A Voice From the the Tomb 

MAN named Hoover chooses this time to raise 

his voice from the tomb. In the Saturday 
Evening Post he writes—copyrighted, all rights re- 
served—in defense of American liberty foxy which 
men and women died in a select list of battles which 
this Quaker compiles from Lexington down to the 
Argonne. Apparently, that liberty consists in mak- 
ing money if you can per gee bothering about codes. 


Anyway, this citizen of California isn’t worrying 


about what the Vigilantes and the citizens of his 
own state have done to liberty. 
Success to the Textile Strike! 
EADERS of this paragraph will know far more 
about the textile strike when they see these 
lines than I can possibly know at this time and 
place. We know that it is a strike abundantly 


justified and that its success will be a turning point 
in labor’s struggle, We know that we must expect 
most of the capitalist press to minimize the size of 
the strike and to magnify everything that may seem 
to discredit the strikers. They will exaggerate oc- 
casional acts of violence and attribute to strikers 
what may be the work of stool pigeons and deputy 
sheriffs. 

All offices of the Socialist Party are ready to re- 
ceive relief for the strikers and to be rallying points 
for recruiting help for the strike. The labor com- 
mittee of the party will coordinate efforts. After 
the middle of this month it will be greatly assisted 
in this and other tasks by the coming of Paul Porter 
National Office as Labor Secretary. The very 
modest addition’ to the budget which this forward 
step will require must be raised. The National 
Drive Fund has been raised—not even half 
raised. It must be suspended for the campaign, 
but we Socialists will miss the opportunity of a life- 
time if we suspend our support of the activities of 
the National Office, campaign or no campaign. 


The United Front =. 


HEN a fratricidal war is doing harm, and noth- 


to the } 


not 


ing but harm, all decent and honorable men 
will want to end it. The way to end war is by 
negotiation. Successful negotiation implies a mu- 


tual desire at least to explore the road to peace in 
good faith. Now there has been something uncom- 
fortably close to war between Socialists and Com- 
munists. Both parties have suffered, and the cause 
both profess to serve has suffered most of all. The 
fascist enemy of both grows more menacing through. 
Recent events, of which the most im- 


out the world. 
have given hopes 


portant is the French agreement, 
that the time had arrived when negotiations in 
America might not be in vain The success of 
negotiations would depend on recognition that the 


TIMELY TOPICS 





made in good faith and not as a maneuver of one 
party to destroy the other and that the peace we 
seek must be hastened not only politically but on 
the labor field as a result of the negotiations, 

On this understanding I, like many Socialists on 
and off the National Executive Committee, were 
ready to appoint a committee to sit down and see 
what could be done. Other good Socialists, on and 
off the N.E.C., thought that the time had not yet 
come and might not come at all. None of us wants 
a victory on such a question as this within the party 


which will not bring the party as a whole into line . 


behind the action taken. 

There was something to be said for the fact that 
any action one way or another might be more inte!- 
ligent three months from now than today. We 
should have time to observe the Congress of the 
Communist International which is to meet this Fall, 
time to see how: the French agreement works, time 
to watch the success or failure of such local action 
as may be necessary in detense of civil liberties: 
Hence the action taken by the N.E.C. Besides the 
approval of the letter of reply to the Communist 
Central Committee, that program calls for report to 
our own International of the situation and an urg- 
ent request to it to renew negotiations with the Com- 
munist International. It includes also instructions 
to our Labor Committee to draw up a set of rules 
under which in emergencies, such as are arising on 
a dangerous scale in Illinois, there may be local 
action involving cooperation between Socialists and 
Communists for the defense of workers’ rights. 
These arrangements emphatically do not include 
the authorization of general united-front 
tions between locals or branches of the Socialist 
Party and Communist committees which may knock 
at their doors. Any further action of this sort must 
be undertaken by the N.E.C. itself. No matter what 
has happened in the past, no matter how well justi- 
fied our grievances against the Communists, those 
of us who see the present and future consequences 
of strife among the workers will earnestly hope 
that the events of the next few months may pave 
the way to better things. 


A Great Gupaieniie for the Party 
i HAVE given a good deal of space to this because 
have already tound, especially in a certain 
capitalist paper, considerable distortion of my 
views. I want to state them for myself to my com- 
rades and friends. What matters is, of course, 
that as Socialists, after comparing views, we should 
reach a plan on which we ean act and act together. 
I think that for the immediate present that job has 


been made. : 
Other urgent tasks are at hand and I believe the 
N.E.C. made some progress in facing them. The 


Socialist point of view must be expressed, and well 
expressed, at the A. F. of L. convention whose de- 
cisions are likely to be more important than any 
Congressional election, But the Congressional] elec- 
tion is vastly important. There is a good chance 
of sending at least two able Socialist spokesmen to 
Congress from Wisconsin. They, and whatever Con- 
gressmen may be elected elsewhere, will serve not 
only thir own districts but the whole movement and 
the whole nation. It is also of urgent importance 
to the growth of the party that we poll an im- 
pressive vote all over the nation. 


These Peculiar Times 

HE times are peculiar, as Upton Sinclair’s vic- 

tory shows. There is unrest and revolt against 
reaction and capitalist tyrannv. That is good. There 
strong tendency to believe that there is some 
short cut, some painless cure, some good man who 
will save us. That is bad. Instead of Sinclair’s 
making the Democratic party Socialist in Californiag 
the Democrats are making him just one more poli- 
tician. He all for Roosevelt; he is even for 
Hiram Johnson! He criticizes the Socialist Party 
for appealing to workers and for not being suffi- 
ciently American . After his years of experience 
he talks as if there was enough money under cap- 
italism to end poverty without doing anything very 
much harder than taxing the very rich. He used 
to know better. Give him time and he’ll be talking 
like Jim Farley. 

is true that 


is a 


is 


[’ have followed Sin- 
clair in California whom we shall miss. Social- 
ists ought also to know something of much more 
that before the California pri- 


soMe comrades 





honest differences between Socialism and Commu-_ importance; namely, 

nism are now too great’ to permit organic unity, maries the Socialist enrollment doubled and that, 
but not necessarily too great to permit united action at least outside the Los Angeles County, the party 
in cerain definite fields like the struggle against war organization is in an aggressive, fighting mood. 
and fascism and for the preservation of workers’ Never did California need our party more whether 
rights. It is essentia] that any agreement must be Sinclair wins or loses in November. 

by the federal government. Butjof relief, the Socialist Party itself] Roosevelt from the Board of Alder- 


the preceding facts indicate what 
the Socialists can do with the 
limited resources at their. disposal. 

In spite of the. high rating of 
Bri rt in’ the -administration 


tional 


is not satisfied and has demanded, 
and will continue to demand, addi- 
aid for the unemployed. 
(They have already done 
through’a resolution to President 


men, also.) But there is a proper 
place to make the demands, and 
that is to the state and the federal 
government, not the city, which 
is already overburdened. 


so 


negotia- / 
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